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K. & J. J. (Kai and Jay) 

on LONDON—1I2” LP: LTZ-N 15003 
Lover; Stolen bass; Mad about the boy; Yes sir, that’s 
my baby; Gong rock; Out of this world; That’s how | 

feel about you; Thou swell; Lope city; It’s all right 

with me. 
with Dick Katz, Milt Hinton, Al Harewood, 

\ Wendell Marshall 


J. J. & K. (Jay and Kai) 
on LONDON—I2” LP: LTZ-C 15007 


é b Bernie’s tune; Lament; Blues for trombones; 
A | The major; Yesterdays; Co-op; Reflections; 
Blues in twos; What is this thing called love; 
: The boy next door ' 
Did you know that the with Billy Bauer, Wally Cirillo, Charlie 


most amazing jazz can 
be played by two trom- 
bones and a rhythm section ?— 
i.e. if, of course, you have two play- 

ers with the skill and imagination of 

J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding. These two 
records prove it! This is definitely the 
most exciting new sound in jazz since the 
the last-most exciting new sound ... . 


Mingus, Kenny Clarke, Leo Parker, Hank 
Jones, Al Lucas, Shadow Wilson, Lou 
Stein, Eddie Safranski, Tiny Kahn 


J. J. JOHNSON & KAI WINDING 


LONDON JAZZ SERIES LONDON RECORDS division of 
' THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 


RE OROS 1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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THE CONCERT 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


If only because this was the first 
American orchestra to be permitted to 
play in this country for over twenty 
years, the first Stan Kenton concert at 
the Albert Hall was an historic occasion. 


Although it had been reported that the 
hall was completely sold out months be- 
fore the concert, there were numbers of 
empty seats all over the house, and 
tickets were being offered for sale at 
half price by the “boys” outside. This in 
itself put us in a good humour, and we 
took our seats almost prepared to like 
anything — we hate the ticket racket 
and are always hugely amused when it 
goes astray and the scalpers get caught. 
But to return to the concert. 


With the precision of a well trained 
army band the Kenton orchestra took the 
stage by numbers. First, with thumbs in 
line with their seams and their instru- 
ments at ease, came the trumpet section; 
then the trombones plus tuba; to be 
followed by the saxophones, the French 
horns and, almost apologetically, the 
rhythm section. Quietly attired in dove 
grey suitings, with the most un-American 
plain black ties, the band sat quiescent. 
awaiting ‘the pleasure of the maestro 
himself. 


From the outset it was apparent that 
the audience was ninety per cent a 
Kenton audience. Like the band they 
were quiet, very well behaved and most 
unemotional. They applauded all the well 
known Kenton standards, they clapped 
his new compositions, but at no time 
during the whole afternoon did they 
raise a single whistle or lose their cool 
composure. 


The band fitted into the picture per- 
fectly. Ultra-rehearsed they did their 
stuff like Guards on parade—accurately. 
neatly and without excitement. For 
effect they rely almost entirely on 
arrangements, plus well drilled and im- 
pressive showmanship. The trombone 
team were the stronger of the brass 
sections and were inclined to overblow 
the rest of the band, but this may have 
been the fault of the infamous “Albert- 
echo” which can play the strangest pranks 
with an orchestra of this size. The 
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KENTON 


It seems hard to believe that I have at 


-last heard a real live American band 


playing to a British audience, and almost 
harder to believe that the man I spent 
the last two evenings with is Lennie 
Niehaus—the same extraordinary alto 
saxophonist I wrote about in this maga- 
zine almost a year ago. 

Sunday’s concert has been reviewed 
elsewhere in this magazine. But what of 
the men who make the music? How do 
they personally feel about their visit to 
Britain, and what do they talk about ? 
Well, they are inquisitive about our 
coinage, our history, our social problems, 
our taxis, and quite obviously, our jazz. 

Lennie Niehaus, bigger and broader 
than his photographs suggest is 
inseparable from his colleague Bill 
Perkins. Lennie has been named as the 
logical successor to Charlie Parker, and 
his playing certainly merits a good deal 
of thought and study. At college, he 
majored in theory and composition, and 
received his Batchelor of Arts degree. 
He has written legitimate compositions 
for violin and clarinet quartets, and 


reason for the inclusion of French horns 
and tuba was never made clear to us for 
they were practically inaudible and added 
little to the band’s performance. On the 
.vhole the soloists were impressive. Both 
tenor saxophonists Bill Perkins and 
Spencer Sinatra showed great talent, the 
former in particular demonstrating that 
he at least knew the meaning of the verb 
to swing. Trombonist Carl Fontana and 
alto saxophonist Lennie Niehaus were 
also noticeable. The latter gave evidence 
of great musicianship and a tremendous 
wealth of ideas. He could have exhibited 
more warmth in his playing and more 
swing, but he plays in the cool idiom and 
therefore must be judged as a modernist. 

Curtis Counce’s bass playing was quite 
outstanding. Even in the Albert Hall he 
managed to cut through ensembles, and 
with drummer Mel Lewis he formed a 
formidable rhythm team to aid the 
soloists. Yet even so the band as a whole 
are completely lacking in rhythmic pro- 
pulsion. In comparison with the bands 
of Basie or Ellington the Kenton orches- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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THE BAND 


KEITH GOODWIN 


shocked his family when he decided to 
centre his attentions on the alto saxo- 
phone. 

_ Bill Perkins is one of the newer names 
in modern jazz—a tenor saxist in the 
Getz-Sims tradition. He has been with 
Kenton for over a year now, and was 
featured extensively on the recent 
“Kenton Showcase” LP. Much of his 
work has been on the West Coast, and 
he has recorded with Shorty Rogers, 
Jimmy Giuffre, and others of the Pacific 
coast “clique”. 

Guitarist Ralph Blaze has been with 
Kenton on and off since 1950. He left 
for a spell in 1953 to open his own club, 
but rejoined Stan when the present band 
was formed. He is a very underrated 
musician as his very tasteful ad lib 
accompaniments to Lennie and Bill in 
their solo spots go to prove. 

Bill, Lennie and Ralph were all very 
impressed by Alan Clare’s piano work at 
the Studio Club, but they were sur- 
prised when so few people applauded. 
Ralph took a keen interest in the guitar 
playing of Len Sykora and Ike Issaacs, 
with the apt comment: “Very French, 
with a lot of Django touches.” 

At the Studio 51 club, all three were 
very enthusiastic over trumpeter Dizzy 
Reece and tenorist Don Rendell. They 
echoed the thoughts of so many jazz 
writers when they said that Dizzy had a 
wonderful “feel” for jazz. Bearded 
lead trumpet Ed Leddy, was equally im- 
pressed, and joined the others in the 
opinion that although the club premises 
were far from ideal, the music was 
great. In America, they told me, there 
is very little dancing in clubs and the 
listener never has to strain his ears to 
hear the music. 

Sunday morning in the Royal Albert 
Hall band room produced the usual last 
minute worries, but if any of the band 
were nervous, then they certainly didn’t 
show it. Between changing into his uni- 
form, drummer Mel Lewis found time‘to 
tell me of a great new album he cut with 
Kenton under the title of “Contem- 
porary Concepts”. Apparently, Mel has 
been on a lot of record sessions in the 
past few vears and was surprised to Jearn 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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The fact that records by English 
“skiffle” groups, so-called, are popular 
encugh to merit performance on B.B.C. 
request programmes makes it necessary 
for us to look more closely at this 
phenomenon. For the moment, two only 
claim our attention, those led by Ken 
Colyer and by Lonnie Donegan, but their 
success, if such it is, will no doubt en- 
courage others to follow in the same 
path. I should state first, without demur, 
that to me this music is painful in the 
extreme. It is infinitely less galling to 
hear a singer of the calibre of Frankie 
Laine, Tennessee Ernie, or Tex Ritter, 
mangling a folk-tinged ballad than to 
hear the efforts Colyer or Donegan with 
the “skiffle” label attached. There is no 
personal animosity here; 1 have a liking 
and respect for some of these revivalist 
musicians, and have for some time 
looked on Ken Colyer as a jazzman of 
some consequence. 

BACKROOM-BOYS 

The idea behind these groups is not 
new; over the post-war years there has 
been a fair sprinkling of “blues blowers”, 
“backroom boys” and similar combina- 
tions. What is new is the misapplied 
label, and the fact that some people take 
this stuff seriously. Colyer as a singer is 
nothing new; no-one could really object 
to the sort of ragged chant he used to 
lead when the Crane River Band was in 
full flood, and although their attempts at 
harmony might have caused any respect- 
able barber shop to put up the 
shutters, that remarkable Decca LP, 
“Going Home” is not to be despised. 
Ken’s singing has grown from his jazz. 
Donegan, however, is a cat of another 
colour, and I can remember early 
sessions at Abbey Wood when he regaled 
us with Jimmie Rodgers numbers in the 
neighing voice of a jukebox hillbilly. 

We must turn now to look more 
closely at these groups. In Colyer’s case 
five men are used; apart from the 
leader’s guitar and voice, he employs one 
other guitar, banjo, bass, and washboard, 
all producing assorted vocal _ effects. 
Second guitar can double mandolin when 
copying the early negro groups which 
used this instrument. (If Mr. Krushchev’s 
visit to this country takes place, possibly 
a balalaika section could be added). 
Donegan’s group follows another pattern, 
with four men who play between them 
guitar, banjo, piano, and drums. When 
it comes to repertoire, these two skiffle 
groups follow different roads; this no 
doubt accounts for the fact that while 
Colyer gives the effect of a bankrupt 


SKIFFLE 


GRAHAM 
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pier-show of black-faced minstrels, Done- 
gan sounds like a number of intoxicated 
hillbillies returning from over- 
lengthy orgy. Colyer copies mainly negro 
music, having a preference for that of a 
melancholy nature; Donegan alternates 
between the bouncier Leadbelly numbers 
and established white folk song. One 
feels that Mr. Donegan is really on the 
threshold of the Big Bill Campbell terri- 
tory, which artistic scruples or delusions 
of grandeur prevent him from entering. 
Songs of a religious nature are, for some 
unaccountable reason, featured by both 
groups. It would be interesting to know 
if this is the outcome of religious feeling 
or merely a copying of earlier works of 
this nature. Of course, not all those who 
play “When the Saints” take the words 


literally. 
ARTIFICIAL 

Both Colyer and Donegan are far from 
the real skiffle groups, from whom the 
name has been lifted; if for no other 
reason, their rhythmic incoherence 
demonstrates this point. Nor can they 
claim to be “jug bands” as they do not 
favour that notable bass instrument. 
Possibly “spasm band” would be a 
better term for what they are trying to 
reproduce, although paroxysm or seizure 
might more accurately convey the 
impression of what gets onto record. 
Curiously, both groups sound forced, and 
do not appear to be enjoying themselves. 

Jazz music may be universal; I know 
it is often claimed by those who have 
a liking for or an interest in European 
musicians that this is so. On the other 
hand, folk music is intensely national, 
even parochial. Qiice one has an ear for 
the genuine, it is impossible to stomach 
copied folk songs. Even to the casual 
listener this becomes apparent when a 
singer attempts to cross not only national 
but racial barriers. To leave our skiffle 
groups for a moment and to look at 
singers of a vastly different standard, we 
can all hear the false note that is struck 
when Josh White sings a “white” song, 
or Burl Ives sings anything negroid. Our 
skiffle groups however seem unaware that 
they are doing the impossible when it 
comes to copying music which is the 
very personal property of Negro con- 
victs, Alabama sharecroppers, or even 
persons of Anglo-Celtic origin long gone 
from the British Isles. By their pre- 
occupation with “deep” music, which in 
its original form generated a considerable 
degree of emotion, they possibly imagine 
that they can create the same effect by a 
process of association. 
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BOATFIELD 


It may be of interest to turn, for a 
moment, to the U.S.A., to see if other 
white musicians or singers have attempted 
a parallel approach to this type of music. 
Mistily antique New Orleans street bands 
(never recorded), players of illegitimate 
instruments, such as Bugling Sam 
deKemel, the Mound City Blue Blowers 
and other Chicago groups featuring Red 
McKenzie, have all proceeded in that 
direction, but never to the extent of 
using mock-Negro music and attempting 
to copy the work of blues and folk 
singers. The nearest approach one can 
find is in the recorded output of Jimmy 
Rodgers, who was much given to blues 
performances, using tags of folk origin 
apparently current in the districts over 
which he had worked in the course of his 
employment on the railways. But all 
Rodgers’ work was tinged by his singular 
personality, and while he paid a sort of 
perfunctory tribute to the blues material 
on which he drew so extensively, in 
reality he treated it lightly, merely as a 
frame for his yodelling and other impro- 
visations, and never attempted to repro- 
duce the Negro flavour of the original. 

COPYISTS 

Can we find any American singers or 
vocal groups who had so little regard for 
their own talents that they copied the 
work of other jazz performers, or even 
filched their songs? Possibly, but their 
work has most certainly not lasted. In 
the instrumental field, we can look at 
the Chicagoans who copied Negro jazz. 
or even in some cases copied white musi- 
cians whose style derived from a partially 
negroid environment. But whatever the 
faults of the Chicago school, or of similar 
New York groups, they retained a 
flavour of their own; their personalities 
are apparent to us today. The same can- 
not be said of the rumpty-tumpty revival 
bands—either of the Watters school or in 
Europe—for very few of their musicians 
have formed enough individual style to 
enable them to be distinguished from a 
number of others. 

Oddly enough, it has been left to this 
country to produce white singers who 
aim to follow the great Negro singers 
Leadbelly and Broonzy, a form of pre- 
sumption not apparently found in their 
own country. At this point. too, we can 
cast a look at the female side: something 
is sadly wrong when we find white girls 
trying to sing like ageing negresses, 
attempting the throat growls which are 
one feature of the Negro voice, and 
deliberately mangling vowel sounds into 

(Concluded on page 4) 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


BOB GORDON 


On the morning of August 28th of last 
year jazz lost one of its most promising 
new musicians on the Modern Jazz scene, 
baritone saxist Bob Gordon. Driving 
from Hollywood to San Diego to appear 
at a Gene Norman concert, his car was 
struck by another and Bob was killed 
instantly. 

The story ended there in most jazz 
publications, but in time when new bari- 
tone stars arise and claim their inspira- 
tion as Bob Gordon many jazz journalists 
will be forced to realize his importance to 
the Modern Jazz front. Gordon was in 
many respects comparable to Fats 
Navarro and Sonny Berman, in as much 
as his influence was felt by many 
musicians but not by all the critics. 
Navarro and Berman passed away when 
jazz was in the throes of a Traditional- 
Bop war, and consequently those not of 
the Bop school passed over their deaths 
rather lightly. Today with the East-West 
schools at odds, Gordon’s importance to 
the West Coast school of jazz has been 
sadly bypassed. 

While Gerry Mulligan was on the West 
Coast he gave rise to an important phrase 
in the evolution of Modern Jazz, but 
when he departed there was no important 
voice left on the baritone sax. I recall at 
that time hearing a Nocturne LP by the 
Herbie Harper Quintet, and also remem- 
ber thrilling to the baritone saxist on the 
date. It was Bob Gordon and I was very 
impressed by the sensitivity, pure tone, 
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and tremendous swinging quality in his 
solos. “Jeepers Leapers” was the number 
that most impressed me and trom then 
on I looked torward to any record tnat 
included him in the personnel. There is 
not much | can add to tne description oi 
Gordon’s musical prowess, as I have said 
the feeling, tone and “wailing” ability 
were all tnere but there was a keener 
insight to this music we call jazz which 
was very inherent and was further 
brought out by his association with tenor 
Saxist-arranger-composer Jack Montrose. 
But this is getting ahead of my story. 
Gordon was born in 9st. Louis, 
Missouri in 1928. He played the alto sax 
in high schooi and in later years took up 
the tenor, baritone, and clarinet. His 
interest in the baritone became more 


.Intense when he first heard the Miles 


Davis Capitol session. Arriving in Los 
Angeles in 1948 he enrclled in the West- 
lake College of Music from which he 
later graduated. His early career was 
spent in the bands of Alvino Rey and 
billy May. In 1952 he came under the 
guiding hand of the Dean of West Coast 
Jazz, Shorty Rogers. From then on he 
became a frolific soloist on many West 
Coast record dates. If I may borrow from 
the sentimental writings on such famous 
traditional figures of the past as Fats and 
Bix; I never heard Gordon play badly. 
His solo work was always fine and 
showed that more would have been 
forthcoming had he enjoyed additional 
years in life. My honest opinion is that 
had he still been playing he would in 
time have surpassed Gerry Mulligan. My 
reasons for this brings us back to Jack 
Montrose. 

The first work by the Gordon- 
Montrose combination was on Pacific 
Jazz PJLP 12, entitled “Meet Mr. 
Gordon”. This LP featured the best com- 
bination of musical sounds I have ever 
heard from two saxophones — The 
rapport between them is phenomenal. 
While the tenor-baritone sound of Stitt 
and Ammons became tedious with repeti- 
tion, these two became more interesting. 
This first album showed that (1) Mont- 
rose as a composer and arranger was a 
deviation from Mr. Rogers, and (2) that 
Montrose brought out the best in 
Gordon. Two new LP’s featuring the 
Gordon-Monttose combo are Pacific Jazz 
PJLP 1208 and Atlantic L223. On the 
Pacific Jazz LP they have the addition 
of a trumpet, Conte Candoli. Pianist Paul 
Moer is an excellent new addition to the 
West Coast scene and the group is com- 
pleted by Shelly Manne and _ bassist 
Ralph Pena. There is a great deal of 
counterpoint and fugal patterns used in 


the arranging but it never loses the 
aoility to swing. A great deal of humor 
IS projected in “Some Good Fun Btues” 


which together with “Bewitched, 
Bothered and Bewildered,” contains some 
exciting solo work from Gordon. Of this 
session Montrose wrote, “There is no 
danger of jazz losing its identity to classi- 
cal music, providing that the music is 
written and played by jazz musicians_ 
Whatever devices the jazz musicians may 
use are valid. So long as the music is the 
work of a jazz musician it will come out 
jazz”. This is a statement that makes a 
great deal of sense and should be read 
over carefully by the anti-modernists. 

The Atlantic LP features work by the 
two saxes alone against rhythm. Pianist 
Moer is also on this album. Another 
quote from Montrose in regard to 
Gordon, “We played together all the 
time. After a while, when he'd play 
things I had written, it sounded like he 
was making them up. His feeling was 
contagious, his sound indomitable, his 
time impeccable, the beauty and logic of 
his thought inexplicable. I learned to 
write through playing, and it was largely 
through Bob's influence that I learned 
how to play.” I don’t think any words 
I could possibly add would pay tribute 
to Gordon as well as those. 

As yet I do not think that many of 
Bob Gordon’s records have been released 
in Europe, but I sincerely hope that they 
will, for I can recommend any of his 
discs to my readers. It is also my hope 
that Pacific Jazz will release a Memorial 
album containing some unreleased sides 
and perhaps some alternate masters 
from previously issued work. In closing 
1 would like to thank Richard Bock for 
the assistance he has given me m pre- 
paring this article. 


The following is a selection of Gordon's best recorded work : 
HERBIE HARPER QUINTET—Nocturn NLP 1. 
Harper, trombone; Gordon, baritone sax; Jimmy Rowles, 
piano; Harry Babasin, bass; Roy Harte, drums. 
Jeepers Leapers; Dinah; Herb Stone; Summertime, 
Jive at Five; Five Brothers. 
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“MEET MR. GORDON”—Pacific Jazz PJLP 12. 
Gordon, baritone sax; Jack Montrose, ts; Paul Moer, piano; 
Joe Mondragon, bass; Billy Schneider, drums. 
What a Difference a Day Made: Tea For Two; For 
Sue; Love Is Here To Stay; Meet Mr. Gordon; Onion 
Bottom; Modus Operandi; Two Can Play. 
CHET BAKER ENSEMBLE—Pacific Jazz PJLP 9. 
Baker, tp; Jack Montrose, trombone; Herb Geller, tenor 
and alto; Gordon, baritone sax; Russ Freeman, piano; Joe 
Mondragon, bass: Shelly Manne, drums. 
Moonlight Becomes You; Ergo; Bockhanal: Headline; 
Little Old Lady; Goodbye; A Dandy Line; Pro- 
defunctus. 
SHELLY MANNE—Dee Gee MG 1003. 
Manne, dms; Conte Candoli and Shorty Rogers, trumpets: 
Jimmy Giuffre, tenor; Gordon, baritone sax; Frank Patchen, 
piano; Joe Mondragon, bass. 
Slightly Brightly; The Princess of Evil; Deep People, 
It Don’t Mean A Thing (other four tracks without 
Gordon). 

JACK MONTROSE SEXTET—Pacific Jazz PJ 1208. 
Montrose, tn; Gordon, bs; Conte Candoli, tr; Paul Moer, 
piano; Ralph Pena, bass; Shelly Manne, drums. 

Listen Hear; Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered; 
Speakeasy; Some Good Fun Blues; Fools Rush In 
Credo; Pretty; That Old Feeling. 

BILL HOLMAN OCTET—Capito!l 7—65000. 

Don Fagerquist, trumpet; Bob Enevoldsen and Stu William- 
son, valve trombones; Holman, ts; Gordon, bs: Herb Geller. 
alto; Curtis Counce, bass; Stan Levey, drums. 

Plain Folks; Cousin Jack. 

DAVE PELL OCTET—Atlantic 1216. 

Pell, tn; Don Fagerquist, tr; Ray Sims, trombone; Gordon, 

bs; Donn Trenner, piano; Tony Rizzi, guitar; Buddy Clark, 

bass; Bill Richmond, drums. 
How Are Things In Glocca Morra; On A Slow Boat To 
China; Memphis In June: Paris In The Spring; London 
In July; Isle Of Capri; The White Cliffs Of Dover: 
Sunday In Savannah; Deep In The Heart Of Texas: 
Shuffle Off To Buffalo; New Orleans; Flying Down To 
Rio. 

HALL DANIELS SEPTET—Jump JL—9%. 

Daniels, tp; Dick Nash, tb; Zoot Sims, tn; Gordon, bs; 
Paul Atkerson, piano; Tony Rizzi ,guitar; Rollie Bundock, 
bass; Jack Sperling, drums. 
The Way You Look Tonight; Nash-Ville; You Don’t 
Know What Love Is; Compatability. 

MAYNARD FERGUSON HOLLYWOOD PARTY— 

Emarcy 26017. 
Ferguson, tp; Bob Cooper, tn; Bud Shank, alto; Bob 
Gordon, baritone sax; Russ Freeman, piano; Curtis Counce, 
bass; Shelly Manne, drums. 
Night Letter; Somebody Loves Me. 

MAYNARD FERGUSON DIMENSIONS—Emarcy 26024. 
Same personnel as above with Herbie Harper, trombone. 
added. 

Maiden Voyage: Thou Swell; The Way You Look 
Tonight; Willie Nillie; All God's Children Got 
Rhythm; Hymn To Her; Lonely Town; Over The 
Rainbow. 

MAYNARD FERGUSON JAM SESSION—Emarcy 36009. 
Ferguson, tp; Gordon, bs; Bob Cooper, tenor; Herb Geller. 
alto; Claude Williamson, piano; John Simmons, bass; Max 
Roach, drums. 

Air Conditioned; Our Love Is Here To Stay. 

MAYNARD FERGUSON OCTET—Emarcy 36021. 

With Bob Gordon, baritone sax, and others. 
Finger Snappin’; My New Flame; Autumn Leaves: 
Inter-Space; Super-G; Yeah; 20 Rue de Madrid. 

CLIFFORD BROWN ENSEMBLE—Pacific PJLP 19. 
Brown, tp; Zoot Sims, tn; Bob Gordon, bs; Stu Williamson, 
valve trombone; Russ Freeman, piano; Carson Smith and 
Joe Mondragon, bass; Shelly Manne, drums. 


Bones For Jones; Finders Keepers; Daahoud; Jay 
Spring. 
Farlow, guitar; Bill Perkins, tn; Bob Gordon, bs; Bob 
A RECITAL BY TAL FARLOW—Norgran N—1030. 
Enevoldsen, valve trom; Monty Budwig, bass; Lawrence 
Marable, drums. 
Out Of Nowhere: Walkin’; Moonlight Becomes You: 
On The Alamo; Lorinesque; Will You Still Be Mine: 
Bye Bye Baby. 
BILL HOLMAN—Capitol H 6500. 
Holman, Bob Gordon, Herb Geller, saxes; Don Fagerquist, 
tr: Stu Williamson, Bob Enevoldsen, valve trom; Curtis 
Counce ,bass; Stan Levey, drums. Hollywood, California, 
May 4, 1954. 
Sparkle: Tanglefoct; Song Without Words; Awfully. 
Same personnel. May 12, 1954. 
Back To Minors; On The Town. 
Fagerquist and Counce out, replaced by Nick Travers and 
Max Bennett. August 2, 1954. 
Jughaid; Locomotion. 
LENNIE NIEHAUS QUINTET—Contemporary C 2513— 
Volume |. 
Niehaus, al; Jack Montrose, tn; Gordon, bs; Monty Budwig. 
bass: Shelly Manne, drums. 
I'll Take Romance; Prime Rib; Inside Out; Bottoms 
Up: You Stepped Out Of A Dream; Whose Blues; I 
Remember You; Day By Day. First four tracks 
recorded July 2, 1954, and last four July 9, 1954. 
HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS— 
Contemporary C 2515—Volume 5. 
Stu Williamson, tr; Bob Enevoldsen, valve trom: Bob 
Cooper, tn; Bud Shank, al; Bob Gordon, bs; Claude 
Williamson, piano; Howard Rumsey, bass; Stan Levey, 
drums. August 17, 1954. 
Concerto For Daghouse; Claude; Bud; Coop; S and B: 


Stan. 
LENNIE NIEHAUS—Volume 2—THE |. OCTET— 
Contemporary. 
Niehaus, al; Jack Montrose, tn; Gordon, bs; Stu William- 
son, tr; Bob Enevoldsen, valve trom; Lou Levy, piano; 
Monty .Budwig, bass; Shelly Manne, drums. Aug..23, 1954 
What About You?; Figure 8; Patti Cake; Just The Way 
You Look Tonight; Night Life; Have You Met Miss 
Jones; Seaside; The Night We Called It A Day. 
LENNIE NIEHAUS—Volume 4—THE QUINTETS AND 
STRINGS. 
Niehaus, al; Bill Perkins, tn; Bob Gordon, bs: Christopher 
E. Kuzell, Thomas Hall, Barbara Simons, Violas: Charlotte 
Harrison, cello; Monty Budwig, bass; Shelly Manne, drums. 
Los Angeles, California, March 30, 1955S. 
Star Eyes: If 1 Should Lose You; Full House; Cross 
Walk; Troubles Waters. (Other seven tracks do not 
have Bob Gordon). 
JACK MONTROSE—Atlantic LP 1223. 
Montrose, tn; Gordon, bs; Paul Moer, piano; Red Mitchell, 
bass; Shelly Manne, drums. May, 1955. 
A Little Duet; April’s Fool; Dot’s Groovy; I'm Gonna 
Move To The Outskirts of The Town; Cecilia; The 
News And The Weather; When You Wish Upon A 
Star; Paradox; Have You Met Miss Jones? 
LES BROWN ALL-STARS—Capitol T—659. 
Featuring Don Fagerquist Nonette. 
Fagerquist, tr; Bill Holman, Dave Pell, Zoot Sims, tn; 
Gordon, bs; Donn Trenner, piano; Vernon Palk, guitar; 
Buddy Clark, bass; Bill Richmond, drums. June 21, 1955. 
The Way You Look Tonight; Love Is Just Around 
The Corner; The Man I Love. 
Featuring Dave Pell Ensemble. 
Pell, tn; Gordon, bs; Ray Sims, trom; Don Fagerquist, tr: 
Paul Smith, piano; Tony Rizzi, guitar; Joe Mondragon, 
bass; Jack Sperling, drums. 
June 15, 1955. Mike’s Peak; Poopsie. 
June 17, 1955. Ralph Pena replaces Mondragon. 
Klump Jump. (Other six tracks do not have Bob 


Gone With The Wind; Tiny Capers; Blueberry Hill: Gordon). 
SKIFFLE—from page 2 We have gone some way from the left high and dry. The voice, being much 
a false semblance of U.S. Negro dialect. “skiffle’ groups with which we are more individual than any instrument, 
An acquaintance with the work of. minor blessed at the moment. But it all boils cannot really be copied, and folk songs 


figures such as Mildred Bailey or Teddy 


perspective; at least their records ‘Show transplanted 


their own personalities, as do the régords 


of scores of others, of both sexes, who ~ copy, either the master or the disciple 
never copied great ones. 


down to one or two simple considera- 


Grace may help to get the picture in tions. Jazz music can, apparently, be can under no 
but only if allowed to 


develop in its own way; if it is only a 


packs up after a while, 


which the skiffle groups are attempting 

circumstances be either 
transplanted or copied. London voices. 
probably best naturally employed in 
singing “Knees up Mother Brown” are 


and someone is not quite happy with “Midnight Special”. 
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Twenty years ago, in 1936, Brunswick 
released the “Classic Swing” album—a set 
which included some rare items from the 
old Gennett catalogue. The sides were 
dubbed from worn copies and unsatis- 
factory as some of these dubs may have 
been, the set provided jazz enthusiasts 
with an opportunity to hear for the first 
time such famous bands as King Oliver's 
Creole Band and the Wolverines, etc. 

One side from this album, however. 
aroused the curiosity of many collectors 

Brunswick 02206, “Washboard Blues”, 
played by Hitch’s Happy Harmonists. 
Reliable information confirmed the fact 
that here was young Hoagy Carmichael’s 
first appearance on wax. A brief, wierdly 
chorded piano solo wedged in the middle 
of this instrumental version of his own 
composition heralded his debut, but what 
about the band? Who were they; where 
did they play; and what was. their 
history? Here then is the true story of 
early jazz events in Southern Indiana and 
the career of that little-known outfit from 
Evansville—Curt Hitch and his Happy 
Harmonists. 

THE FIRST BAND 

Back about 1922, Curt Hitch organised 
his first seven-piece band; the line-up 
included Harry “Fritz” Fredericks, 
cornet (soon replaced by Fred Rollinson); 
Myron “Rookie” Neal, clarinet; Dewey 
Neal, bass sax; Jerry Bump, trombone: 
Arnold Habbe, banjo; Earl “Buddy” 
McDowell, drums and Curt Hitch, piano 
and manager. The group were strictly 
Dixieland, playing in an early ragtime 
style. The same year, Hitch contracted a 
job for the band at Vendome Tea Room, 
a local restaurant and taxi dance hall, 
and later the group played an extended 
engagement at the Rainbow Gardens in 
Evansville. As other local spots were 
added, the band’s reputation spread 
throughout Southern Indiana. Their first 
real break, however, came when two 
college students booked the band for a 
campus fraternity dance at Indiana 
University. This was the start of countless 
weekend parties and dances for the band 
at the University. Hitch’s memories of 
those balmy days include jam_ sessions 
when a piano was put on a truck and the 
band was rolled through the campus to 
serenade the sororities. 

THE FIRST RECORDS 

In eptember, 1923, the band 
journeyed to Richmond to make two 
sides for Gennett—the tunes were “Cruel 
Woman” and “Home Brew Blues” (a 
parody on “Frankie and Johnny”). 
Several months later, in February, 1924. 
the band made four more sides for 
Gennett-——“Daddy Good Do’er” (“Steady 
Steppin’ Pappa”); “Baptistown Crawl” 
(named after the Evansville coloured 
section); Etheopian Nightmare” (a deri- 
vation of ‘“Alexander’s Ragtime Band’) 
and “Dixieland Jazz Band One-Step” (this 
side was not released). 

While The Happy Harmonists con- 
tinued to get dates at Indiana University. 
a young Bloomington law student named 
Hoagy Carmichael was spending extra- 
curricular time composing and playing 
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WITCH'S HAPPY HARMONISTS 


piano with his own band Carmichael’s 
Collegians. The personnels for the 
Collegians shifted through the song 
writer's lengthy tenure of college life for 
Hoagy matriculated after almost ten 
years of sparodic application into the 
attainment of his barrister’s shingle, but 
the band at this early period included 
Hoagy, piano; Art Baker, trumpet; 
Bridge Abrams, sax and violin; Billy 
Little, banjo; Wad Allen, C melody sax; 
Harold George, bass and Chet Decker. 
drums. Many stories have been told of 
Hoagy and his many musical associates, 
and “Carmichael’s Collegians” was pro- 
bably the “craziest band ever organised” 
Hoagy has stated. “The guys were all in- 
fluenced by Bill Moenkhaus, a character's 
character who played bass with us some- 
times. Bill was always thinking up some 
mad stunt.” 

Curt Hitch is one of many who 
remembered the late, colourful Moenk- 
haus as a “brilliant screwball”. For 
example, Hitch recalled the time Moenk- 
haus returned from a trip to the Orient 
with only one cherished treasure. Collect- 
ing the “boys” together in his room, he 
ceremoniously extracted his “prize 
from his battered luggage. Motioning for 
silence he held up a 12-inch record of 
Chinese folk music and with a gesture 
placed it on the turntable. “I want you 
all to pay strict attention”, he announced 
with deep reverence. The boys listened 
intently through several minutes of 
assorted bird calls and wierd Chinese 
Gibberish until suddenly a_ shattering 
cymbal crash almost shook the tonearm 
out of the groove! Moenkhaus stamped 
his foot and joyfully shouted, “There! 
Isn't that the damndest cymbal crash you 
ever heard?” 

THE COLLEGIANS 

Carmichael’s Collegians used the “mad- 
elements” in several ways. For example, 
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the correct names of the tunes in the 
band’s repertoire were never used but 
bore such titles as “Hades on the May- 
flower”, “Hole in the Bucket”, “For 
Gosh Sakes, Potato”, and “Papa’s Beer 
Clarinet”. The band’s mascot (a charred 
midget Christmas tree called for some 
reason Moby Dick) was always placed in 
front of the band when they played 
“Riverboat Shuffle”. The tune would be 
announced as “Riverboat Shuffle, the 


Whaling Number”, and. as the band 


played it, they'd get down on the floor 
and crawl around, yelling “Old Boat-Old 
Boat”. Such is the glory of madness ! 


One of Hoagy’s interruptions in his 
pursuit of a degree was an excursion to 
Florida with a three- -piece band consist- 
ing of himself, George Johnson on sax 
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and Vic Moore on drums. Johnson, was 
the first “hot” sax player to appear in 
that part of the country. Hoagy 
absorbed the new style, transferred it to 
piano and later, with little success, tried 
to transmit this same feeling to his early 
group. It was not, however, until the 
advent of the Wolverines at Indiana 
University dances, that the bands, headed 
by Hoagy and Hitch, absorbed elements 
of swing, or “sock” style of playing. 

The Wolverines were organised in late 
1923, at the Stockton Club in Hamilton, 
Chicago. Hoagy’s former band-mates 
Johnson and Moore, were members of 
the original group, along with Bix on 
cornet, Voynow on piano, Jimmy Hart- 
well on clarinet and Bobby Gillette on 
banjo. 

The memorable meeting of The Happy 
Harmonists and The Wolverines come 
one weekend in early spring of 1924. 
The Happy Harmonists were playing at 
the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity house 
and Hoagy had hired The Wolverines for 
a dance at his Kappa Sigma fraternity 
house just across the street. Undoubtedly, 
Hitch and his band must have taken 
more than the allowable intermission to 
run over to catch Bix and the Wolverines. 

Rollison and Bix became close friends 
and the great cornetist imparted much 
valuable instruction to his devoted 
follower from Southern Indiana. ‘Dick 
Voynow was particularly impressed with 


Rollison’s ability to grasp the finer points asKELL 


of jazz cornet, for Rollison, although a 
weaker counterpart of Bix, portrayed 
much of the lyrical quality and pure tone 


of the master—enough to bring a smile HARRY WRIGHT 
of appreciation and nostalgic memories gag, 


to any Bix devotee. 
With a little luck, Fred Rollison would 


have been Bix’s successor when he left ARNOLD HABBE 


the Wolverines in New York. When the HoaGY 
CARMICHAFL 


placement, ‘Dick Voynow remembered witcH 


band started casting around for a re- 


Rollison and sent him a wire. “When I 


read the telegram asking me to report to FRED 


the Cinderella Ballroom in New York for 
a tryout, I couldn’t believe my eyes!” 
Rollison recollects. “They offered me 85 
dollars a week, an unbelieveable scale in 
those days! I decided to take a crack at 
the job. 

When I walked onto the bandstand at 
the Cinderella that Sunday night in the 
Fall of 1924, it was an unforgettable 
thrill, for the place was packed with all 
the leading musicians and publishers in 
New York. I struck off with a tune I 
knew by heart, and got a good hand, but 
after a couple more tunes I began to 
hit rough sledding. The Wolverines had 
a book of head arrangements numbering 
over 85 standards and about 20 pop 
tunes, and they didn’t have the time for 
me to learn them all. So, after about two 
weeks I saw I could not make the grade. 
Sharky Bonano was called up from New 
Orleans but he couldn’t do it either and 
so_ finally they settled on Jimmy 
McPartland. 

THE GUY WHO HELD THE HORN 

Before I left New York, Bix and I 
= around together a good deal. The 

nd were commissioned to record a 
couple of sides for Gennett, the tunes 
being “Tia Juana” and “Big Boy”. Bix 
dreamed up a cornet duet for “Big Boy” 
featuring the two of us, but although we 
practised the duet incessantly Bix was 
never satisfied, and kept changing the 
chorus. Eventuallv just as we were ready 
to cut the tune, Bix decided to scrap the 
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duet, and substituted his piano solo in its 
place. I stood by, holding his cornet as 
he played the passage, and so I suppose 
you can really call me the original guy 
who held Bix’s horn.” 

In January, 1925, Fred Rollison re- 
turned from New York to rejoin Hitch 
and his band in Evansville. He and Hitch 
were both in agreement that changes 
should be made in the old Dixieland 
format and so a new group, Hitch’s 
Happy Harmonists, was formed to con- 
form with the Wolverine instrumentation. 
The personnel included Rollison, cornet; 
Harry Wright, clarinet; Maurice May, 
sax; Farl McDowell, drums; Arnold 
Habbe, banjo; Haskell Simpson, sousa- 
phone; Curt Hitch, piano. 

One weekend, when the new band were 
scheduled for a fraternity dance at 
Indiana University, the boys stopped in 
to chat with Hoagy Carmichael, who was 
still around. Hoagy played them a new 
compesition of his called “Washboard 
Blues”, which Hitch liked so much that 
he asked permission to record it. Years 
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later (1946), in his book “The Stardust 
Road”, Hoagy wrote: 

“Curt said they were going to make 
some records for Gennett and he wanted 
me to fix another tune he could record 
with “Washboard Blues”. He wanted a 
fast hotsy number, too, so I worked out 
another as best I could to his specifica- 
tions. We named the tune “Boneyard 
Shuffle” and with these two tunes we lit 
out for Richmond and the Gennett 
Recording Studios.” 

Although jazz lovers praise these later 
Hitch Happy Harmonists records, the 
faulty recording of the pre-electric sys- 
tem, with glaring defects in wavering 
sound and variable speed, contribute to 
an unsatisfactory reproduction of the 
band. Nevertheless, the nostalgic charm 
of the jazz of the era is there. The four 
tunes recorded that day were, “Nightin- 
gale Rag Blues”, “Cataract Rag Blues”, 
“Washboard Blues” and “Boneyard 
Shuffle”. The fast numbers, “Cataract” 
and “Boneyard” are the most appealing. 

Later the same year, when the band 
were playing the “Walnut Gardens” in 
Indianapolis, some of its mainstays left to 
join other outfits. Rollison and Jerry 
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Bump (trombonist who played with Hitch 
on: various occasions) went over to 
Charley Davis and Arnold Habbe be- 
came a member of Carmichael’s 
Collegians at the Columbia Club. It was 
the beginning of the end and early in 
1930 Hitch’s Happy Harmonists passed 
out of existence. Curt Hitch is now a 
public relations man in Evansville—he 
dabbles in music no longer but he will 
always retain memories of those wonder- 


ful days. 
DISCOGRAPHY 
The Happy Harmonists (Curtis Hitch, 
piano Fritz Fredericks, cornet (replaced 
by Fred Rollison); Jerry Bump, trom- 
bone; Myron Neal, clarinet; Dewey Neal, 
bass sax; Arnold Habbe, banjo; Earl 
McDowell, drums (Paul Spindler on 
drums for a short period); Maurice May, 
sax (added later). 
Catalogue Matrix Title 
Ge 5288 11616 Cruel Woman 
Sept. 19, 1923 
Ge 5288 11617 Home Brew Blues 
Sept. 19, 1923 


Ge 5518 11762 Daddy Good Do’er 
(Steady Steppin’ Papa) 
Feb. 23, 1924 

Ge 5402 11763 Baptistown Crawl 
Feb. 23, 1924 
Ge 5402 11764 Ethiopian Nightmare 
Feb. 23, 1924 
unissued 11765 Dixieland Jazz band 

One Step 

Feb. 23, 1924 


Hitch’s Happy Harmonists (Curtis 
Hitch, piano; Fred Rollison, cornet; 
Harry Wright, clarinet; Arnoftd Habbe, 
banjo; Maurice May, sax; Earl Mc 
Dowell, drums; Maskell Simpson, sousa- 
phone; (Jerry Bump, trombone, added, 
does not appear on records below. Hoagy 
Carmichael, piano, appears on last two 
sides). 


Catalogue Matrix Title 
Ge 5633 12128 Cataract Rag Blues 
Jan. 19, 1925 


Ge 5633 12129 Nightingale Rag 
Blues 
Jan. 19, 1925 
Ge 3066 12245 Boneyard Shuffle 
May 19, 1925 


Ge 30666 12246 Washboard Blues 
May 19, 1925 
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Thrill to the breathtaking artistry of the 
world’s greatest clarinetist 


brought home to you by the miracle of 
Capitol's Hi-Fi recording 
All I do is dream of you * I know that you know 
After hours * I'1l always be in love with you 
I'll never be the same 
Stompin' at the Savoy 
There's a Small Hotel 
Sweet Georgia Brown 


I never knew 
St. Louis Blues 


On One 
10" Long-Playing 
Record 


Capitol Artistes... LC 6810 
Capital Entertainment! : 


Electric & Musical Industries Ltd., Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 


of selections and “‘extras’’. 


YOU SAVE 
£7.15.0 IN 


while building a permanent at least 4/11 


collection of outstanding | And America’s 4 top pops by topline American 
range. And your satisfaction | tunes from “Plain and Fancy”, Dick Bentley in “ 
is guaranteed, or your money | Andersen” for children, Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite played by the 
refunded. Danish Orchestra with Erik Tuxon conducting. 


Richard Attenborough 
heads the Selection Commit- 


HESSY’S 
For all your Record requirements 


EXTENDED PLAY - LONGPLAY - STANDARD 
JAZZ - SWING - CONTEMPORARY 


ALL “LABELS” IN STOCK 
RECORDS SENT TAX FREE OVERSEAS 
RECORD POSTAL SERVICE IN U.K. 


Finest Record Players 
Record Reproducers 
PYE “Hi-Fi” Black Box 
Tape Recorders 
“Connoisseur” Motors. 
TERMS ARRANGED 
OPEN ALL DAY WEDNESDAY CLOSED SATURDAY 


18-20 Manchester Street, Liverpool, | 


*Phone:—Central 6488-9. 


AT ONLY A FRACTION OF NORMAL COST 


ERE is an opportunity too good to miss—five superb long-playing records ri 

| bean each month to members of WORLD RECORD CLUB at only a HIT-SHOWS © POPS CLASSICAL 
fraction of normal prices! The finest jazz by the greatest players, the latest Hit- 
Show recorded exclusively for members, pops, classics, and children’s records— 
you can select one, two, three, four or all five each month. There is no member- 
ship fee—and you need take only three records during 6 months’ membership if 
you wish. The Club magazine, free monthly, keeps you up-to-date with all news 


PICKED FOR APRIL 


Duke Ellington Jam Session—including ‘‘Jam-a-Ditty’’, ‘‘Go.ven 
6 MONTHS ALONE Feather’’, ‘Blue Skies’’, ‘‘Happy Go Lucky Local’’—thirteen numbers 


in all. 12" 7 LP. Price to members 28/6, post free. You save Duke Ellington .................... (Tops in Pops ooo. D0 | 


rformers, hit 


AND CHILDRENS RECORDS TOO 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Indicate your first month’s selection(s) by placing a tick in the 
square(s) opposite the record title(s) you require, then complete 
Application Form with your name and address, and send to 
| w RLD RECORD CLUB, J.J., P.O. Box 370, 125 Edgware 
Road, London, W.2. SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


tee, composed of prominent 
personalities in the recording 
world including Cyril Orna- 
del, the club’s musical 
adviser. The committee’s 
specialist knowledge and the 
high standards it imposes 
are an assurance of your 
complete satisfaction. 


NEXT 5 MONTHS INCLUDE 


magnificent recordings by Artie Shaw, Georgia Gibbs, 
Georgie Auld, Dizzie Gillespie, Colemap Hawkins, Pee 
ee Hunt. 

Plus hits from the top shows recorded exclusively for members— 
tops in pops—works by Grieg, Beethoven, Mozart, Dvorak, 
Mendelssohn recorded by famous international orchestras— 
Children’s records such as “Alice in Wonderland”, ‘““When We 
Were Very Young.” 
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ans Christian | Suite... Hans Christian Andersen(_] 
No Record 
Plain and oO this month please............ 
Please enrol me in World Record Club for six months, during which } 
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title(s) indicated above. | 
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The book King Joe Oliver owes its 
beginning to a correspondence started in 
1946 with Irish jazz enthusiast, Eric 
Keartland. He was putting out a mime- 
ographed magazine Hot Notes, for the 
small coterie of Irish collectors. The 
next year, he expanded its scope and 
used a printed format; Davis and Clarke, 
Albert McCarthy and others were regular 
contributors. I acted as U.S. agent, and 
also wrote a feature, “Trumpet Giants”: 
a different trumpeter was the subject of a 
biography and discography in each issue. 
George Mitchell, Punch Miller, Freddie 
Keppard, Natty Dominique, Lee Collins 
and Sidney de Paris were covered in the 
six issues of 1947, and for the next issue 
a similar series on trombonists was start- 
ed. Roy Palmer was written up in issue 
No. 13 (Spring 1948), and with this un- 
lucky number the magazine folded. 

I always had in mind that a similar 
article on Joe Oliver should be written. 
After the series stopped, I gathered what 
material I could find on Oliver, just for 
the fun of it, and found that a bio- 
discography along the lines of the others 
would probably be too long for magazine 
form, and that so much contradictory 
information and pure speculation existed 
that I could not evolve a satisfactory 
work just from a synthesis of the existing 
literature. The records that had been 
suggested at one time or another as Oliver 
items would alone fill many pages. This 
was too big a job; I would need some 
help. 


BRIAN RUST 

Brian Rust, who seemed to know as 
much about Oliver as anyone agreed to 
collaborate. Several draft copies were 
prepared, and sent to every interested 
collector we could locate, who responded 
enthusiastically. The dates with Arm- 
strong were fairly well documented, and 
some of the Dixie Syncopators and Victor 
sides had known personnels. Thanks to 
the pioneering of Eugene Williams, the 
Vocalions and Brunswicks had _ been 
sorted into sessions and dated. But the 
amount of mis- and missing information 
was appalling. 

With a great number of “possibilities” 
that should be investigated, the problem 
was to kocate and study copies of all 
these items as well as the known Olivers. 
I had a few precious, but somewhat 
worn, originals, plus the few reissues 
available then and Brian of course had 
many fine originals. This was the begin- 
ning of the Great Bootleg Era, and 
although Brian would have naught to do 
with reissues, I joyfully bought them and 
filled in the Armstrong period that way. 

I naively thought that for the records 
I was unable to hear myself, we could 
get a concensus as to probable personnel, 
at least as to Oliver’s presence or absence, 
from those collectors contacted who 
might have the records. But when per- 
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ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE KING 


haps only two collectors could be found 
who had a given record, and one said 
it was Oliver and the other said it was 
not, no valid conclusion could be 
drawn. I don't recall a single case of the 
less-common Oliver items or possibilities, 
where there was unanimity of opinion as 
to personnel. At this point, I regretfully 
concluded that we could rely on our 
correspondents for factual data about the 
records, but if I wanted aural identifica- 
tions, J would have to /isten to all the 
records myself. 

Thus began what might be called 
“Phase II” of “Operation Oliver”.  [ 
really made a pest of myself, visiting 
collectors and listening to their Oliver 
records. A couple of business trips to 
Ohio .enabled me to spend some time 
with Jack Baker and Ken Hulsizer, both 
of whom have fabulous collections. 
Boris Rose, Arnold Stilwell and Sam 
Meltzer must also be mentioned as pro- 
viding me free access to their collections. 
Others—perfect strangers except for brief 
correspondences — kindly loaned me 
records by mail with no questions as to 
security, references, or payment. The 
willingness of these many collectors to 
co-operate to the full extent of their 
knowledge was one of the most wonderful 
experiences connected with the project. 

PHASE ONE 

Meanwhile, Phase I, or gathering of 
data by correspondence, continued apace, 
and I continued to obtain occasional 
originals and many dubbings for my 
collection and for permanent reference. 
My long-suffering wife must have been 
driven to distraction by the playing and 
replaying of Oliver records, not just whole 
records at the time, but also the same 
solo over and over again and comparisons 
with other solos believed to be by the 
same man. For example, identifying the 
soloists on the Oliver Victors involved 
first locating the sequences of solos on 
each record, then listening to all the 
solos by each instrument repeatedly, tying 
up those by the same man, and listening 
to known or supposed examples of the 
same soloist on non-Oliver records for 
comparison. 

Along about this time, I began to 
attend the weekly bashes run by Bob 
Maltz, first at the Central Plaza in New 
York, later at the Stuyvesant Casino 
across the street. Bob introduced me one 
night to Omer Simeon, thus starting 
Phase III, or interviews with musicians. 
Omer told me his recollections of Oliver 
and his recordings, and a week or two 
later met me at Luis Russell’s apartment. 
I brought along all the issues and dubs 
of the Dixie Syncopators period that I 
had, plus a few doubtful Oliver items, and 
we spent a very enjoyable afternoon 
listening to these sides, many of which 
Russell and Simeon had never heard. 
They identified the soloists, and Luis 
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Russell recalled who the arranger was 
in several cases. Some surprising things 
turned up; the vocal break on “Deep 
Henderson” turned out to be by Paul 
Barbarin, the tenor sax on “Someday 
Sweetheart” was Bigard instead of Stomp 
Evans (and since it is manifestly the same 
man on Johnny Dodds’ “Melancholy” on 
Br. 3567, it is Bigard there as well), Omer 
said the banjo solo on “Willie The 
Weeper” was by St. Cyr not Scott, and 
Luis identified the fine alto sax on “My 
Good Man Sam” as Simeon himself. 
Simeon agreed (he has a good ear and 
has listened to records enough to recog- 
nize his own playing with certainty, which 
is not true of many other musicians) but 
could not recall anything about the 
session (Chicago, Feb. 25, 1929, for 
Victor) nor identify any of the other men 
except to say that the trumpet was not 
by Oliver. 


JIMMY ARCHEY 


At another concert, I met Jimmy 
Archey, and later visited him with an 
armful of records including such of the 
Victors as I could muster. He was a 
tremendous help in identifying solos on 
these records, and killed the myth that 
Oliver was unable to play his horn on 
the Victors by stating that Joe would 
not permit others to take his solos. True, 
there had been a period from the summer 
of 1928 to early 1929 when Oliver was 
having trouble with bleeding gums, so 
that the trumpet solos on records under 
his own name were taken by men like Ed 
Anderson or Louis Metcalfe, but I don’t 
imagine that Joe gave up his solo spots 
without a struggle. By the fall of 1929 
when Oliver took over the band organised 
by Dave Nelson as a recording unit, Joe 
apparently was in better health, and most 
of the succeeding solos are his. 

Other interviews, with men like Red 
Allen, Fred Moore, Buster Bailey, Baby 
Dodds, Gene Sedric, etc., took place at 
these jam sessions. Hugues Panassi¢ and 
Mezz Mezzrow visited us for an after- 
noon during Panassié’s 1949 tour of 
America. A note to Cy St Clair evoked 
an invitation to visit him at his apartment. 
I brought along some records, and my 
phonograph—just in case he had none. 
He greeted me most courteously, and 
approved my foresight by saying that he 
had no phonograph; this was mullified, 
however, by the discovery that his build- 
ing was wired for D.C. so that my A.C. 
machine could not be played. This 
impasse was solved by adjourning to a 
friend’s place; there the puzzled friend 
was baffled at my delight in Cy’s con- 
firmation of Oliver’s presence on several 
Clarence Williams dates, and his denial of 
Oliver on others. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE) 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


45. In America it is customary at this 
time of year to indulge in leg-pulling and 
hoaxes, in observance of April Fool’s 
Day. 1 had considered doing so, but 
have decided to forego the privilege this 
year, in the interests of peace and under- 
standing, and out of consideration for 
the intellectual maturity of my audience. 

Instead, I relay some joyful news from 
A. T. S. Fahey, Wellington Road, Down 
Hill, Ouchit, Herts. He reports on a new 
session entitled NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
JAZZ, with a personnel of: 

Zigzag Elman, tp; Eddie South, vin; 
Dave North, p; Bill Eastwood, bj; Hal 
West and Ormond Downes, dms. Tunes 
are: SOUTH; SIDEWAYS’ BLUES; 
EAST OF THE SUN; and WEST OF 
THE GREAT DIVIDE. We await re- 
lease of these sides with keen anticipa- 
tion, as all the men are reported playing 
“better than ever”. 

46. SECOND MASTERS 

I see by Gerald Lascelles’ review of a 
Pete Johnson LP in the December issue, 
page 28, that some people in this day 
and age of those discographer’s night- 
mares, the microgroove record, have no 
knowledge of the workings of those 
“antique” 78 rpm records. He interprets 
JAZZ DIRECTORY to mean that two 
tracks of BUSS ROBINSON BLUES 
were issued on the original Solo Art 
release, backed by B & O Blues. We old- 
timers know that what was meant was 
that some copies of SA 12006 used one 
take of BUSS ROBINSON, and other 
pressings used the other take, not that 
both takes were on all copies of the 
record as two tracks. 

From the discussion of Remakes in the 
February issue, it will be clear that 
several “takes” of each tune are generally 
recorded at one session. The “best” take 
is then selected for release. Nowadays, 
one set of takes is occasionally issued 
on LP, and a set of different (alternate) 
takes on 45 or 78; the Charlie Parker 
Dials are an example. To the average 
listener this is unimportant, but to the 
serious student the alternate takes may 
provide different facets of the artist’s 
work. Many alternate takes are scarcely 
different from the original, but with 
artists like Parker and Armstrong, the 
alternates may be so different that they 
sound like from separate sessions. To 
the serious collector, who has to have 
every. example cf a given artist’s work, 
these present a problem—he has to be 
informed that they exist. and then he 
has to locate copies. To the record com- 
panies, they may represent additional 
profit, either deliberately sought or 
unexpected. 

In the “good ole days”, the release of 
second takes was frequent, but not in- 
tended solely for the collector and not 
advertised by the companies as now. 
Why such alternate masters were issued 
is not clear; at least some times, the 
stampers made from the originally-issued 


pressings. 


matrix became worn in production, and 
in order to satisfy the demand further 
stampers were made from other takes. 
Yet many common records, which prob- 
ably sold a half million copies or more, 
are always found with the same take; 
the Victors by the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band are quite common (especially 
“Margie” and ‘“Palesteena” on 18717), 
yet I have never found a second take of 
any of them. Conversely, some very 
rare records exist with two or more 
takes; the classic example is the Chicago 
Loopers on Perfect 14910 and Pathe 
35729, for which 3 or 4 takes of both 
sides reportedly exist. 

Paramount, Gennett, Perfect and Plaza 
(Banner-Regal) were especially prolific 
in the issue of different takes on different 
Out of the 160 sides between 
Paramount 12000 and 12099 for which 
matrix numbers are known, over 60 sides 
can be found with two or more issued 
takes. Any collector who gets more 
than one copy of any record on these 
labels and their affiliates is quite likely 
to find many examples of unknown and 
unpublicised alternate masters. 

The big record companies first publi- 
cised their use of alternate takes, or of 
previously unissued material, just before 
World War II, with the Bluebird and 
Columbia reissues intended especially for 
collectors. Yet even in these cases, they 
did not always release what they claimed, 
or else changed the takes on subsequent 
pressings. I bought the Columbia “Hot 
Trombones” album when it came out 
around 1941; this included Eddie Con- 
don’s TENNESSEE TWILIGHT on Co 
36009, using matrix B-14194-A. Yet I 
have seen another copy of this same 
record with matrix B-14194-B. Some of 
the Duke Ellington reissues from the 
same period, and some Jelly Roll Morton 
Bluebird reissues, are also believed to 
exist with two or more takes. 

With microgroove releases, the altern- 
ate take, or “second master”, is generally 
a deliberate release to make further 
examples of an artist’s work available 
and/or to achieve greater profits with 
the same outlay for artists. It does not 
seem probable that late pressings of an 
LP would unintentionally use stampers 
made up with one or more changed 
takes. although it is conceivable. I 
would appreciate hearing of any such 
example. other than cases such as some 
“xX” releases on which a wrong track was 
used on the first pressings and later 
corrected. 

Now that the original recording is 
done on tape, the issued version is some- 
times a composite of selected portions of 
the various takes spliced together, edited, 
and re-recorded. Buck Clayton’s ROB- 
BIN’S NEST is an example; some solos 
from each of two takes were spliced to- 
sether to make the edited take issued on 
Columbia CL-548. No doubt this is 


“progress” and cannot be halted, but 
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this “gimmicking” will deprive future 
collectors of the pleasures of stumbling 
upon unknown alternate masters. 
47. A 
Louis Armstrong’s HEEBIE JEEBIES 
is popularly supposed to contain the first 
recorded “scat” vocal (the singer uttering 
meaningless rhythmic sounds instead of 
the lyrics). This was recorded on Feb. 26, 
1926; yet I have another example of scat 
singing which was recorded a year and a 
half before this date. HARD HEARTED 
HANNAH (81913-5), by THE LITTLE 
RAMBLERS on Columbia 203-D, was 
recorded Aug. 13, 1929 and _ probably 
re-made shortly thereafter, and has a scat 
vocal chorus. Can anyone come up with 
still an earlier version of “Le Scat’? 
48. JOHN BYRD 
Both JAZZ DIRECTORY and NEW 
INDEX to JAZZ list only one side of 
this artist’s Paramount 12997 erroneously 
under JIM Byrd, and give that one title 
incorrectly as well. The correct details 
of this record, in my collection, are: 
JOHN BYRD—vocal, guitar ‘acc. 
L 289-2 BILLY GOAT BLUES 
Para 12997 
L 291-1 OLD TIMBROOK BLUES 
Para 12997 
Please address questions, which I will 
endeavour to answer, or comments to 
me at: 168 Cedar Hill Avenue, Belleville 
9, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Has it ever struck anyone how few 
great singers jazz has produced? If one 
takes away the folk and blues artists, one 
finds the list is very small indeed. Louis, 
Ella, possibly Sarah Vaughan, but how 
little good jazz she sings these days — 
and Billie! Personally, I would put her 
top of my list of vocalists for she has 
for many years been producing wonderful 
records— turning ordinary ballads and 
“pop” tunes into minor masterpieces. Her 
perfect style, her innate rhythmic sense, 
plus her natural good taste combine to 
make her outstanding. For twenty years 
or more she has been singing all kinds 
of songs, and today she is still right at 
the top, thrilling a new generation of 
jazz lovers with her supreme artistry. 

Her life has always been tinged with 
sadness, and this is reflected in much of 
her work, especially her later day record- 
ings. No longer is evident the youthful 
high spirits of such numbers as “What 
A Little Moonlight Can Do”, “I Wished 
On The Moon” or “One, Two Button 
Your Shoe”. Yet I would judge her even 
greater, if her latest release “Music For 
Torching” (Columbia-Cleff 33Cx 10019) 
is any indication. Apart from the title, 
this is a wonderful record, for here is a 
mature singer, completely relaxed, and 
singing with a mellowness which comes 
only with the years. To her faster num- 
bers she brings a subtlety which was 
lacking in the thirties, and to hear her 
sing “A Fine Romance” on this 12” 
Columbia is quite an experience. Into 
every line she puts an inflection of 
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sarcasm, which brings out new Se 
in the song. “Gone With The Wind” 

a ballad which, in the past, I have nde 
tiresome, but what Billie does to it is 
shattering. She is supreme at these slow 
drag tempos and I know of no other 
artist who sings so instrumentally. She 
uses her voice to the very full, and—that 
perhaps is one of the secrets of her art— 
she thinks in terms of an instrument. 

Cole Porter has always been one of the 
finest song writers and so when we get a 
Porter number sung by Billie, we 
naturally have the best team in the busi- 
ness. “I Get A Kick Out Of You” will 
remain one of her finest achievements, 
and do not miss the lovely solo by Benny 
Carter on this particular title. “Isn't It A 
Lovely Day”, another slow number, is 
sung with almost caressing tenderness 
and once again Benny Carter plays some 
beautiful alto. “It Had To Be You” is 
of course a natural for Miss Holiday, for 
it has always been a fine tune. There is so 
much tenderness, so much feeling in her 
work, and it seems that she can always 
produce the right performance at the 
right time. “Come Rain or Come Shine” 
is another slow and another top notch 
performance. 

Of the other two titles, “I Don’t Want 
To Cry Any More” and “Ghost Of A 
Chance”, the former was never a 
favourite of mine, but “Ghost” is an- 
other matter, for here we have one of the 
great ballads sung as only this wonderful 
artist can sing it. 

A word about the accompaniment. Mr. 
Granz has wisely given her a small com- 
bination, for Billie Holiday is an artist 
who needs an intimate atmosphere. 

Behind her here we have Benny Carter, 
alto; -Harry Edison, trumpet; Jimmy 
Rowles, piano; Barney Kessel, guitar; 
John Simmons, bass; and Larry Bunker, 
drums. They do not quite equal some of 
the Teddy Wilson accompaniments, but 
they run them close. Edison at times 
plays pretty, although personally I should 
not choose him as an accompanist; Carter 
is great at all times; and Kessel plays 
some fine guitar whenever he gets the 
chance. 

BROTHER JOHN SELLERS 

Brother John Sellers is a modern 
singer, and by that I mean he is smooth 
and very conscious of what he is about. 
His voice is pleasant and would offend 
few straight men, and there perhaps lies 
his weakness. On this Vanguard (PPT 
L2008) he is accompanied by the usual 
gang, Sir Charles Thompson, piano; 
Walter Page, bass; Freddie Green, 
guitar; Jo Jones, drums; and on two titles 
Ruby Braff is added on trumpet. 
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TO-DAY 


Sellers gives us two blues “Farewell 
Work Life” and “Doretha Boogie”, plus 
a varied selection of folk songs and spiri- 
tuals. His “John Henry” is not in the same 
class as Big Bill Broonzy’s version and 
I feel that on this track all Sellers’ faults 
can be heard —- his singing is much too 
smooth to be natural. “Farewell Work 
Life” is much better and Sellers seems 
more at home, when he is not trying too 
hard to sound like an earthy blues man— 
this is in fact the best track. “Boll 
Weevil” may interest those who collect 
folk songs, but I found myself unable to 
take Sellers seriously. Of the rest “Two 
Little Fishes, and Five Loaves of Bread” 
has been better recorded by Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe and Marie Knight, and “Down 
By The Riverside” gets fair enough 
treatment. 

Perhaps I am being a little unfair to 
Brother John, but I cannot work up too 
much enthusiasm, with so much fine and 
authentic material on sale these days. 


HCME COOKIN’ 


Ang finaily I would like to suggest that 
Decca LF 1243 “Listening In The After 
Hours” by Lita Roza makes surprisingly 
pleasant listening. The Tony Kinsey 
Quartet, with Joe Harriott playing really 
lovely alto, are responsible for the back- 
ing, and I think a lot of readers are going 
to get a real surprise. This is the best 
singing I have heard from a British girl, 
since Cleo Laine, and her choice of 
numbers is also good. “That Old Black 
Magic’, “Guilty”, “Don’t Worry “Bout 
Me”, “You'd Be So Nice To Come Home 
To”, “Too Marvellous For Words”, “I 
Don't Want To Walk Without You”. 
“The Nearness Of You” and “You'll 
Never Know’. When you next pay a visit 
to your record shop ask to hear this 
record—you'll be surprised. 
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CRESCENDO 


It is almost a reversal of the fate we 
expect for our favourite musicians that, 
in his fifty-sixth year, Louis Armstrong 
should be experiencing his greatest 
triumphs. No doubt a large part of his 
public is drawn by the hoarse voice with 
the tender overtones by the friendly good 
humour, and by the natural, unpreten- 
tious way the dignified and the boisterous 
are mixed on his programmes. _ Big- 
hearted like Fats, Louis imparts a lesson 
in the importance of not seeking to 
appear important, of not taking oneself 
too seriously. 

For the true jazz audience, however, 
his vocals, appreciated as they are, take 
second place to his trumpet playing. And 
it is the real miracle that at his age, after 
an exhausting career, he is still playing 
so superbly, with such taste, integrity 
and energy. 

The two “Crescendo” records (Bruns- 
wick LAT.8084 and LAT.8085) are a 
peak, not merely in his recording career 
but in the whole story of recorded jazz. 
For once jazz has been recorded live in 
a fitting setting, not in the vast, intimidat- 
ing space of the concert hall, but in the 
intimate atmosphere of a night club. The 
recording quality, too, is exceptional, and 
far better than Louis has received for 
many years in studios loaded with dubious 
experts. In fact, it is very easy to shut 
the eyes-and imagine yourself at the Cres- 
cendo, Hollywood, one night in January, 
1955, for to the “presence” of the record- 
ing are added all the announcements by 
Louis, Trummy, Barney and Velma, and 
“When It’s Sleepy Time Down South” to 
open and close the proceedings. It is all 
here as it happened, real, warm and 
generous. 

The programme played is knowingly 
varied to suit all tastes. Numbers like 
“Tin Roof Blues”, “Bucket’s Got a Hole 
in It’, “When You're Smiling” and 
“Back o’ Town Blues” are ideal material 
for the band, but “C’est si bon” and 
“Some Day” are tunes which Louis un- 
erringly enriches with his devths of feel- 
ing. There is a lot of fooling, ranging 
from familiar comedy numbers like “Old 
Man Mose” and “Brother Bill” to 
repartee with Velma Middleton on 
“Don’t Fence Me”, and on to the 
inspired exchanges with Trummy in the 
performance of ‘Rockin’ Chair’. Never, 
surely, were the lyrics of the latter so 
magnificently, and funnily, interpreted 
before. The duets with Teagarden are not 
in the same street. Then there are 
features for Barney, Trummy, Arvell 
Shaw and drummer Deems, and two out- 
standing, swinging piano solos by Billy 
Kyle. The trumpet, of course, dominates 
everything. but pay special attention to 
the way Louis leads the ensemble in 
routine passages as at the end of Shaw’s 
“Blues for Bass” and on the drummer's 
“Stompin’ at the Savoy”. It’s the most 


authoritative lead playing you can hear 
in this kind of music today; unassuming, 
but direct and driving. Different faceis 
of the Armstrong genius continually 
register when playing a record like this, 
but in these passages, and in the rhyth- 
mical assurance with which he scats on 
“Lazy River’, there is a quality of com- 
plete relaxation which is as impressive 
as it is rare. 

Trummy Young makes a vital contri- 
bution to the group, from the sub- 
terranean growls on “Tin Roof Blues” 
upwards. Like Louis, he always falls in 
behind the vocals with effective riffs or 
obbligati. His broad, growling tone and 
massive, propulsive phrases give Louis 
background and support which are 
obviously much to his liking. Barney is 


inadequate, but some of his solo work 


is quite delightful, notably on “Tin 
Roof”, “Bucket” and in the first three 
choruses of “Rose Room”. Our only 
regret is that due to the malice of 
Kipling fans and/or the sensitivity of 
boppers, “The Whiffenpoof Song” is 
absent from British pressings. 

The Crescendo records are superior to 
the Philips LPs of Handy and Waller 
compositions primarily in the matter of 
atmosphere and _ recording, while the 
latter are generally superior in material; 
but what a gala period it is with yet a 
fourth classic compilation in “Satch plays 
Fats” (Philips BBL.7064). Avakian had 
another bright idea here, and, exclusive 
of “All That Meat”, here are eight of the 
best songs that jazz has produced. 

What a pleasure it is_to hear the gay 
“I'm Crazy ‘Bout My Baby” again, and 
on such wonderful numbers as “Squeeze 
Me”, “Black and Blue” and “Blue Turn- 
ing Grey” it would be sufficient if Louis 
merely shaped the melody in his perfect 
phraseology, but, of course. he does 
much, much more for us. When thes2 
versions are compared with the earlier 
ones, nobedy —exzept those who wish to 
denigrate his reputation today for base 
reasons—can say that there is any decline 
in his artistry. 

Trummv is similarly s'nerb the 
rugged stvle he has adon‘ed for this 
group, and Barney is again inadequate 
excent fer his low-ree's’er work on 
“Squeeze Me”. Miss Middleton's efforts 
don't wear wall, hut ag 9 foil she does 
provoke Louis into hilarious renartee on 
numbers like “All That Meat”. 

Here are three great records, fit to 
stack alonoside the Handy LP and the 
earlier Louis classics. 
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WELL, LET HIM! 

“All I Wanna Do Is Swine”, if says on 
the sleeve of H.M.V. DIP.1114. Sub- 
titled “The Joe Newman Story”, it is a 
lesson in frustration. 

We hone things are going to get better 
at Victor. A Mr. Jack Lewis. whom Al 
Cohn must have wished preserved, has 


been replaced by a Mr. Fred Reynolds. 
Any cnange could hold promise, but 
simultaneously we learn that Shorty 
Rogers is returning to the fold, so his 
brand of jazz mockery is presumably to 
be continued. 

Anyway, to get back to Joe’s record, 
it does contain enough good trumpet to 
warrant your buying it, and frank 
Rehack contribuies much better trom- 
bone than you might expect, especially in 
his muted spots on “Capt. Spaulding” 
and the too-slow “It 1 Could Be With 
You”. Al Cohn plays acceptable tenor, 
secondhand, mosily like Pres and Vice- 
Pres. He, probably, is a new Flip 
Phillips: a competent musician ot no real 
creative ability, unlikely ever to have an 
identifiable, personal style. 

The rnythm section ought to be good 
with Freddie Greene, Milt Hinton, 
Shadow Wilson and Nat Pierce, but it is 
steady without being inspiring. Pierce is 
very popular on record dates nowadays. 
He plays the right notes, agreeable notes 
and chords, but when you listen closely, 
and compare him with men like Basie 
and Sir Charies, he isn’t really swinging 
but walking rather stiflly. His best solo 
on this set is in “Corner Pocket”. 

Of the three arrangers, Manny Albam 
is clearly the most distinguished. “Soon”, 
“Topsy and “Leonice”, all arranged by 
him, are by far the most enjoyable tracks 
on the record and have a mellow, singing 
edge over the others. The Wilkins and 
Cohn scores are obsessed with the drear, 
drab, restrained sound and phrasing that 
are, we suppose, currently thought cool 
and fashionable. Cohn may well have 
been the real boss of the date and the 
final result of the session is not dissimilar 
to that H.M.V. presented under his name 
on an earlier LP. This kind of jazz is 
far superior to West Coast variety, but 
an uneasy spirit of compromise robs it 
of vitality. There’s no passion, no aban- 
don, nothing to cause consternation at 
an elderly spinsters’ tea party. 

However, if, like us, you greatly 
esteem Joe Newman, get the record, for 
he does blow very pleasingly whenever 
he is permitted, even if he hasn't got the 
right companions for  wholehearted 
swinging. 
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CULTURE-WISE, AS OF THIS 
WRITING 
We can never quite make up our mind 
about affairs like the Newport Jazz 
Festival. If they do any good to jazz 
musicians, then we must approve, but 
we always have an unquiet feeling that 

the wrong people benefit. 

Last vear’s effort was written about by 
Roger Maren in an American magazine 
called Revorter”. Under the head- 
ing, “A Few False Notes at Newoort”, it 
provoked resentment, because it took the 
mike out of much connected with the 
Festival—and, in fact, the general Ameri- 
can approach—that is essentially phoney. 
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e commend to you these two para- 
graphs by Mr. Maren: 
‘fne audience impressed by big words 


“does not seem to realise that the aimless 


wanderings of a baby’s hands on the 
piano will produce atonality, that 
counterpoint is formed when two cais 
meow together, that polytonality (as well 
as counterpoint) can be achieved if any 
two tunes are sung together each in a dit- 
ferent key, and that vertical-horizontal 
structure 1S unavoidable in any music 
other than unaccompanied melody. 

“When critics use such _ technical 
nomenclature not only to mask their 
own ignorance but to imply the existence 
of profundity, virtuosity, or serious 
experiment in the music, their work can 
be very intimidating. Such writing helps 
create the kind of tistener who, nearing 
nothing extraordinary in the work of 
Dave Brubeck, is afraid to admit it since 
all the world knows Brubeck plays 
“counterpoint” and has studied with 
Darius Milhaud.” 

As Mr Maren also says, jazz is in the 
process of being wrapped up in a “highly 
cultural package”. We can well imagine 
that these serious young men with the 
truculent expressions and prison haircuts, 
whom we see in all American news 
photographs and movies, do find it a fine 
thing to get learning and kicks at the 
same time. But university courses in jazz 
strike us as ridiculous and we agree with 
Mr. Maren again that they probably 
make no “greater demands on the mind 
and spirit than is ordinarily made by the 
jukebox”. Yet that probably represents 
the tendency in education today: hooli- 
gans without manners, incapable of 
simple arithmetic, unable to write good 
English in a legible hand and wholly 
ignorant of history, sit down to be taught 
jazz at a so-called university. Of course, 
it may provide more jobs for the ageing 
“boys”, those professors who have so 
studiously encouraged pretension in jazz 
these many years! 

Europe led the U.S. in the appreciation 
of jazz, and we conclude that it should 
not now accept the forms of cultural 
snobbery being fastened on the music 
there. In fact, it is necessary that it 
should continue to lead. 


—372— 
SING ON 


The sleeve annotator on London 
LZ-C14013 inclines to be apologetic 
about the inclusion of this record by The 
Famous Ward Singers in a jazz series. 
He need not be. There is more jazz on it 
than on many records in this same series. 
Try, for example, “On Green Dolphin 
Street” by Urbie Green (London EZ- 
N19003). This is not jazz at all, not by 
any stretch of the imagination. It is light 
music with very occasional jazz flavour- 
ing. Increasingly, beginning with out-of- 
tempo “cocktail” piano, music of this 
kind is foisted on the public as jazz 
meriting serious attention. We submit 
that it is over the iazz border and, in the 
main of a sort that was once rather 
ambiguously, but with an undeniable 
element of contempt, termed “salon 
music”. 

Certainly, the Ward Singers could 
teach a very beneficial lesson to every 
“modern” jazz group active today -—- a 
lesson in fundamentals, in beat and 
swing. The fervour with which they sing 
at times amounts to frenzy, and if it 


is your first experience of this kind of 
singing you may find it disconcerting, but 
further acquaintance will reveal its 
deeper rhythmic disciplines. 

What a splendid way of praising Our 
Lord this is — the blazing conviction, the 
intoxicating joy, the faith and knowledge 
that are more than hope. How ditterent 
from the unfelt, sanctimonious _lip- 
service that is paid Him by so many of ine 
odd sects which white Christianity has 
established to suit its own immoral con- 
venience. There is nothing wrong in the 
employment of dance rhythms as a basis 
of praise; in fact, dancing itself was often 
originally a form of praise, and in this 
kind of music a semi-hypnotic rhythm 
creates a communal feeling of spiritual 
uplift. 

The remarkable version of “Oh, My 
Lord, What a Time” is one we would 
urge you to try first as an introduction. 
When the solo voice takes the lead and 
the ensemble responds immediately to 
each phrase, they swing in a way Count 
Basie, his band, Joe Williams and all, 
would find hard to equal. On “This Little 
Light of Mine” a delicious effect is 
created by the solo voice trailing fluidly 
in a moment of freedom before the 
marching ensemble returns us to the 
rhythmic pattern. And on “Each Day” 
there is a high, thrilling voice which re- 
peatedly soars out of the ensemble in 
sheer ecstasy. You can draw parallels 
with jazz methods continually here, and 
you are compelled to conclude that the 
soloist with riffs was as much a part of 
the Negro musical tradition as anything 
that ever came out of New Orleans. 
Further, since singers like these, like 
Sister Rosetta and Marie Knight, are as 
popular as ever, there are quite evidently 
young coloured musicians growing up 
whose musical heritage is as different 
from that of their white competitors as 
whiskey is from Coca Cola. 

Gospel singing of a far more sophisti- 
cated kind is to be found on Brunswick 
OE.9198, whereon the Jubilaires sing 
four spirituals, including “Go Down, 
Moses”. These are neat, refined per- 
formances, all polish in comparison, but 
with the beat not forgotten, Religious 
convictions here seems subsidiary to the 
demands of vocal artistry. 

Why, when there are all these magnifi- 
cent Negro voices in America, does any- 
one listen to abominable pop singers 
and whining hill-billies ? 


—313— 
BENNY CARTER, 1946 


Two Parlophone EPs (GEP 8566 and 
GEP 8568) derived from three star- 
studded Benny Carter sessions of 1946 
are of considerable interest. A big band 
with a brass section consisting of Emmett 
Berry, Neil Hefti, Shorty Rogers and Joe 
Newman on trumpets, and Trummy 
Young, Alton Moore, Sandy Williams 
and Dicky Wells on trombones, would be 
worth travelling a long way to hear, 
especially if in the reed section alongside 
were Benny Carter, Russell Procope, Flip 
Phillips and Don Byas. That, anyway, is 
what you get for your money here on 
some tracks. If the results don’t always 
quite come up to exnectations, it is pro- 
bably because of indifferent recording 
and inadequate rehearsal, but they are 
very definitely worth digging. 

Big bands around this time were 
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becoming so devoted to concepts of 
power and force that there was a ten- 
dency for them to sound top heavy. 
Occasionaliy here there is more punch 
than swing, but Benny’s scores always 
have their delights. (Incidentally, accord- 
ing to the original De Luxe label, the 
arrangement ot “Diga Diga Doo” was 
by James Kennedy). The solos are often 
of a very high standard and Benny him- 
self plays sparkling and inventive alto on 
every track except “Looking for a Boy” 
and “Who’s Sorry Now ?”. On the latter, 
he plays melodic trumpet in the first 
chorus with the kind ot poise and deli- 
beration expected of a first-chair man. 

Sonny White, Benny’s favourite pianist, 
solos on all but three titles. The other 
soloists are, on ““Diga Diga Doo”, Dicky 
Wells, Byas, Joe Newman and J.C. 
Heard; on “Looking for a Boy”, Dexter 
Gordon; on “Who’s Sorry Now ?”, Flip 
Phillips and Al Casey; on “Re-bop 
Boogie”, Al Grey; on “Rose Room”, 
Emmeit Berry, John Simmons, Don Byas, 
and Trummy Young; on “Conscience”, 
probably Walter Williams; on “Mexican 
Hat”, Bumps Myers. 

There’s a strong Lunceford influence in 
the arrangements of the two vocal num- 
bers. There is very little rebop to be 
found in “Re-bop Boogie”. 

We hope Parlophone will come up 
with “Jump Call” and ‘Some of These 
Days” on a third EP. 


BETTER GET CULTURE, CATS 


“Nelson Riddle averred that European 
melodies are based largely on study and 
culture, by comparison with American 
music, largely based on ‘animal 


instincts.’ ” 
The Billboard, March 10. 


THELONIOUS MONK, ESQ. 

Esquire 20.050 and 20.049 are both 
devoted primarily to the art of 
Thelonious Monk and Sonny Rollins, 
two musicians whom we judge to be 
amongst the more advanced of the 
“modern” avant-garde. 

We continue to find Monk somewhat 
fascinating. One reason for this is that 
he plays piano, and a piano is a piano 
and sounds much like a piano no matter 
who beats it. Another reason is that he 
plays the damnedest, oddest music with a 
nonchalance that is hard not to admire. 

“Not enough technique” is the moan of 
the specialist, but “not too many of those 
nasty old clichés” is our rejoinder. More 
than most pianists in his field, he has a 
feeling for the dramatic, for contrast and 
dynamics, and often melodic ideas of 
real freshness emerge from the ugliest 
surroundings. The long solo on “More 
Than You Know”, for instance, is full 
of ideas and it develops so unexpectedly. 
Further, while pianists like Bud and 
Silver usually favour a hammering. 
punching drive, Monk as often goes for 
a light, easy swing (as on “Let’s Call 
This” and “I Want to Be Happy”). 

Sonny Rollins, according to the sleeve, 
is now being widely praised by his fellow 
musicians, but we doubt whether his 
telent is yet sufficiently inventive to 
warrant all the space he gets on 20.050. 
The increasingly fashionable “hard” 
tenor tone is not vleasing to these ears. 
but we note that Rollins blows with far 
more flexibility than when we last heard 
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him, and while playing near the melody 
he phrases originally, and even swings. 

Julius Watkins (on 20.049) justifies 
the use of the French horn in jazz more 
than anyone else has yet done. Its tone, 
coupled with that of the tenor, results 
in an unusual, mournful sound, although 
the effect they achieve after Monk’s intro 
to “Friday the Thirteenth” is the sickest 
since Ted Lewis. On the other hand, to 
Mike Butcher, distinguished colleague 
and writer of the sleeve notes, it is 
“piquantly dissonant’. For him, too, 
there is “unremitting swing’ and “no 
suggestion of monotony” on this track, 
which is quite the reverse of our findings. 

Though we find Monk intriguing as a 
soloist, we are not much taken with him 
aS an accompanist on these recordings. 
On “Friday”, for instance, he may feed 
ideas with his chording, but he appears 
to be strolling behind Rollins and Wat- 
kins without attempting to give them that 
kind of physically propulsive lift which 
we regard as the jazz pianist’s first duty 
and which is one of the special marks of 
genius in Duke, Basie and Sir Charles. In 
“modern” jazz, this lift seldom seems to 
be wanted, so that the overall effect of a 
performance tends to be flat and uniform 
on the dynamic and rhythmic levels. It 
is odd that this should be so with Monk, 
for the contrary is the case in the con- 
struction of his solos. 

deadpan psychology has now 
dominated jazz for more than a decade. 
The characters are growing up and 
it is time they set about meeting adult 
standards by providing cerebral and 
physical kicks simultaneously. 


—316— 
OH. ROCK! 


Like Louis, Lionel Hampton is very 
prominent on records nowadays, although 
less well served in the matter of asso- 
ciates and recording. 

Felsted PDL 85006 holds four more 
performances from the Paris 
session, on all of which Lionel is his 
usual, inventive, swinging self. The young 
modernists some bloody, bloody fool 
chose to play with him are, however. 
altogether too much of a bind on “Red 
Ribbon”. We stood for the formula once 
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on “Voice of the North’, but these cute 
little imitations of bad models become. 
with repeated playings, mere tiresome 
interruptions between the great man’s 
solos. Because there is less of the stupid 
“New French Sound” on them, the two 
quartet tracks, “Night and Day” and “All 
the Things You Are”, are much more 
enjoyable. 

Brunswick LAT.8086 is far more 
interesting, though the recording, made 
at a 1945 Carnegie Hall concert, is poorly 
balanced. It enables us to hear one of his 
much-maligned big bands again, bands 
too often loftily dismissed as_ the 
“Hampton Circus” by N.Y. critics who 
esteem high surface gloss above all. The 
first side is worth a dozen of the reverse. 
It opens with “Hamp’s Blues”, one of 
those compilations of blues riffs which 
the band rocks to a fare-thee-well. Solos 
are by Al Hayse, Joe Morris and Arnett 
Cobb. “I Know That You Know” is a 
brilliant vibes solo with superb back- 
grounds scored by Milt Buckner. “Loose 
Wig”, the magnificent Frank Davenport 
arrangement, is marred only by the 
abominable Herbie Fields and _ his 
clarinet. Al Hayse blows fine trombone 
and there is a long, empassioned tenor 


_ solo by the great Arnett Cobb. “Hamp’s 


Boogie” features Lionel and Buckner at 
the piano and culminates with big, shout- 
ing, rocking, brassy ensembles, as on the 
first and third titles. 

On the other side, “Lady Be Good” is 

too fast and quite unsuccessful, unless 
you're the ultra-flagwaving type. “Evil 
Gal” is sung well by Dinah Washington 
with that boss of the lowdown blues, 
Leonard Be-bop Feather, at the ivories, 
and Wendell Culley on trumpet. Herbie 
Fields and his fearsome alto ruin what- 
ever chances “Red Cross” ever had at the 
outset, and then “Speed” Gillespie 
arrives. The strong, unashamed Hampton 
rhythm seems to help keep Dizzy on the 
rails, and one day we'll play this solo 
a second time. “Flying Home” brings the 
festivities to an end, as usual, with 
violent ensembles closing in after five 
thrilling choruses from Arnett. 
“The same number re-appears on 
Columbia SEB.10025, as played in 1955 
by a band of very similar personnel to 
that Hamp has in Europe now. _ The 
tempo is slower and Buddy Rich inserts 
some new and attractive accents, but 
Dwight Mitchell’s piano solo is horribly 
out of place. “Midnight Sun” closely re- 
sembles the earlier Brunswick version, 
except, of course, for Hamp’s new solo 
conception. “The Blues Ain't News” has 
cute lyrics whimsically sung by the 
leader, and another swinging vibes solo. 
Eddie Durham’s “Swingin’ on C” makes 
a welcome return, but there are not 
enough holes ‘for solos. Vibes by Hamp- 
ton, tenor by Chamblee. 

Now Hamp’s bands are big and often 
rough, but modern recording techniques 
ought to do far better than they have 
done on this record. Very little trouble 
was taken, obviously. Brunswick record- 
ings made more than ten years ago give 
a far more realistic impression. Caught 
with more breadth, the sound could be 
thrilling—and commercial. Jazz is not 
chamber music, is not a dainty music for 
flutes and strings, so hope that care in 
recording may again be extended to the 
big bands. 

Decidedly better is M.G.M. EP-5S2. 
The package is entitled “Oh, Rock’, but 
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the number of that name is omitted! 
Another fast, exhibitionistic “Lady Be 
Good” is included, but the other three 
tracks are exciting instrumentals. Out- 
standing is “Gates Steps Out”, which has 
exceptionally enthusiastic brass ensem- 
bles behind Johnny Board's driving tenor. 

A battle of music between Hampton 
and Kenton would really be something, 
even if it did result in a lot of damaged 
eardrums. Kenton might make more 
noise, but never doubt who would swing 
more—and play more jazz. 


ORGANS, MALE AND FEMALE 

Hamp’s former pianist, the pudgy little 
Milt Buckner, turns up on Capitol EAP 
1000 playing wild but swinging organ. 
Unlike Basie, he doesn’t try to discipline 
the instrument to fit formal methods of 
jazz expression, but lets it wail and 
bellow in relatively uninhibited fashion. 
However, there are some exciting sounds 
and conceptions here, the expected 
relentless beat, and an opportunity to dig 
Sam Woodyard, the drummer who is 
supposed to be having such a good effect 
on the Ellington orchestra. Tenor Turner 
plays a variety of styles, while Dick 
Garcia and Wendell Marshall lend solid 
support downstairs. 

Mary Lou shows a more restrained 
approach to the organ on Parlophone 
GEP.8567 in two titles, “Bye, Bye Blues” 
and “Moon Glow”. Strangely enough, 
she swings far more here tharf in the 
two piano solos, which were made at a 
time when she was increasingly drawn 
towards the “new” directions. Compare 
with her gaily swinging solos on 
Columbia SEG.7608 bewail loss 
of vitality or rejoice at increased 
harmonic richness, according to taste. 

The boss himself, Count Basie, is at 
the organ on Columbia LB.10013, but 
and we are so sorry—this isn’t the “Para- 
dise Squat” we've mentioned enthusiasti- 
cally several times. It is a different take 
and very poor indeed. Wait for the LP 
version, unless you must have at once 
the good coupling, “Hob Nail Boogie.” 
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BOB BURNS: 
STANDARD — 


COUNT BASIE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
The Comeback — Parts 1 and 2 
(COLUMBIA LB 10017—6s. 74d.) 

Although I am not quite satisfied with 
Joe Williams as a blues singer, I did get 
a lot of enjoyment out of this disc if only 
by reason of the magnificent playing of 
the Basie band. They rock like fury and 
not even Williams’ annoying falsetto out- 
bursts can take away their glory. Frank 
Foster has a good solo spot on Side 2. 

Joe Newman, Wendell Culley, Thad ” Jones, 
Rona'd Jones (tpts), Ben Powell, Harry Coker, 
Bill Hughes (tmbs), Marshall Royal, Bill Graham 
(a!to), Frank Foster, Frank Wess (ten), Charles 
Fowlkes (bari), Fred Greene (gtr), Ed Jones (bass) 
Sonny Payne (drs), Count Basie (pno), Joe 
Williams (vocal). May, 1955. New York. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
Moby Dick—Memories of You 
(PARLOPHONE R.4148——Ss. 7d.) 

“Moby Dick’, an original by Johnny, 
demonstrates some very clean playing by 
the band, and their attention to dynamics. 
A quiet, attractive theme, scored in the 
easily recognisable Dankworth manner, 
with some good solos by the tenor and 
trombone. 

“Memories of You”, an alto solo for 
Johnny, in which he sounds reminiscently 
like his namesake, Hodges. B.B. 


THE LONNIE DONEGAN 
SKIFFLE GROUP 
Diggin’ My Potatoes—Bury My Body 
(DECCA F-J 10695—Ss. 7d.) 

Not aiming to become President of the 
“IT Love Skiffie” movement, I never asked 
for this one to review. It just came— 
what the insurance companies call “An 
Act of God”. 

“Potatoes” suffers by comparison with 
the Leadbelly original. Oddly enough, it 
is not too bad instrumentally, but the 
fearsome voice, full of bounce and com- 
ment, is insidious as that of some panto- 
mime dame of indeterminate gender. 
Although the record is oddly labelled 
“Jazz”, the only possible place for it in 
one’s collection is among the curiosities, 
with The Singing Dogs. 

At “Bury My Body” one can either 
laugh-or weep: if they are not copying 
the Carter family (consult your Regal 
Zonophone archives, friends) without 
much success, they are following their 
own curious route to the pseudo-religious 
market that Tin Pan Alley assails so 
regularly. Technique, timing. routine, 
even harmonising are not bad, but voice 
guality is frightful and sentiment shock- 
ing. 

To ensure fairness. I] have played over 
several Donegan vocal records. His 
trouble is that he always strains at the 
leash and gets into a state of rapture. 
If he were a trumpeter, one could suggest 
that he blow with Jess pressure and open 
the spit-valve occasionally. He might 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


45 
MIKE BUTCHER: 


even listen to Bob Howard, who used a 
light voice with humour and easy swing. 


Lonn‘e Donegan (gtr and vel), Pat Halcox ‘(pno), 
Chris Barber (bs). 
JOHNNY HAWKSWORTH 
R. J. Boogie — Get Happy 
(DECCA FJ 10663 Ss. 7d.) 
“R.J. Boogie” is mainly a vehicle to 
display the talents of Johnny Hawks- 
worth’s virtuosity, interspersed with some 
good drumming from Ronnie Verrell. A 
harpsichord is used with some effect on 
this side, but on the reverse “Get Happy” 
it becomes unsettling behind the solos of 
Bobby Pratt and Don Rendell. However, 
Frank Horrox redeems its presence some- 
what in his solo. B.B. 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 
Skeleton in the Cupboard—Pagin’ 
Mr. Fagin 
(PARLOPHONE 4149 —Ss. 7d.) 
Across the wastes of the Revival, 
Lyttelton sometimes shines like a beacon. 
Whatever lack of enthusiasm one may 
have for his trumpet playing, there is no 
doubt that much of his recorded work 
shows a very welcome originality and 
every evidence of planning and discrimin- 
ation. Not too much stock revetition of 
old standards due for a long rest. And 
there is no doubt that the use of a saxo- 
phone and the determined effort to escape 
from the so-called “classic New Orleans” 
style and instrumentation have been 
successful. 

“Fagin’”—less interesting side of the 
two—features Wally Fawkes using Bechet- 
style sweep and vibrato, lightly lyrical 
alto, and the rather ugly tone of the 
leader's muted trumpet. “Skeleton”, at 
medium tempo, has the mellow bounce 
and craftsman’s finish of civilised swing 
music. Interesting contrasts of tone and 
texture, given a final touch by the in- 
cisive bite of the alto. Likeable music. 


ERIC SILK’S 
SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 
Creole Belles — Les Onions 
(ESQUIRE 10-469 —- 7s. 4d.) 


334 
STANLEY DANCE: KEITH 


Ponderous revivalist jazz played with 
lots of good intentions but little technical 
skill. Both sides sound like pale carbon 
copies of the early Lu Watters band and 
neither bears much resemblance to the 
music of any real Southern Jazz Band 
that I have ever heard. 

Ragged ensembles and poor clarinet 
playing ruin the first side, whilst Sidney 
Pechet’s attractive little tone, whose 
correct title is “Les Oignons”, is full of 
clangers. The band is really not yet quite 
ready for the recording studio, but at 
least the front line play well together on 
the second side and, in spite of the awful 
rhythm section, they do manage to 
generate a fair amount of swing. P.T. 

TOMMY WHITTLE 
How High The Moon—Lester Leaps In 
(ESQUIRE 10-468 — 7s. 4d.) 

This record shows that Tommy’s com- 
paratively new band achieves a_ well 
balanced blend in the small extracts of 
ensemble one can hear, in what are 
mainly solo events. ““How High” features 
Tommy's tenor which goes along at a 
swinging pace, and is followed by Joe 
Temperley close at his heels, with some 
well-timed phrasing. 

“Lester Leaps” is all Tommy’s meat, 
in which he displays his fine attack and 
exciting capabilities. B.B. 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


BENNY CARTER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Looking For A Boy; Who’s Sorry 
Now— Twelve O’Clock Jump; Diga 
Diga Doo 

(PARLOPHONE ‘GEP $566-—10s. 54d.) 

The list of musicians on this disc reads 
like a Who’s Who of jazz for 1946, when 
these numbers were recorded. The music 
itself is not exactly what one would 
expect and the overall sound is of a 
large swing band. Naturally enough, 
considering the personnel, it is a very 
good swing band, though one wonders at 
the apparent waste where so much talent 
is buried in the sections. However, many 
of these star names could only have been 
learning their trade at this time. 


Bob Burns’ Charlie Parker 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Brother John Sellers 


Columbia SEB 10026 rer 
Mike Butcher Joe Newman Octet H.M.V. DLP 1114 ***** 
Stanley Dance Braff-Larkins 
Keith Goodwin West Coast Jazz Columbia 33CX 10018 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Sir Charles Thompson 


Brian Nicholls Mel Powell Trio Vanguard PPL 11001 **** 
Peter Tanner Joe Newman Octet H.M.V. DLP 1114 **** 
Sinclair Traiil Joe Newman Octet M. V. 


Vanguard PPT 12008 **** 


Vanguard PPT 12010 *** 


Vanguard PPT 12007 **** 
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GOODWIN : 


The arrangements here are good and 
there is any amount.of swing. Occasional 
snatches of soloists are allowed, includ- 
ing some of Carter’s fluent alto. Maxine 
Sullivan makes a worthwhile contribution 
on “Looking For A Boy”. B.N. 

Diga Diga Doo and Who's Sorry Now: Benny 
Carter, Russell Procope (altos), Willard Brown 
(alto, bari), Tony Scott (clit), Flip Phillips, Don 
Byas (ten), Emmett Berry, Neil Hefti, Shorty 
Rogers, Joe Newman (tpt), Trummy Young, Alton 
Moore, Sandy Williams, Dicky Wells (tmb), Sonny 
White (pno), Al Casey (gtr), John Simmons (bs), 
J. C. Heard (dms). 

Looking For A Boy: Albert Gray (tmb), Dexter 
Gordon (ten), and Freddy Green (gtr) rep!ace 
Wells, Phillips and Casey. Vocal is by Maxine 
Sullivan. 

Twelve O'clock Jump: Personnel is of little 
interest. 


Re-Bop Boogie; Rose Room—Your 
Conscience Tells You; Mexican Hat 
Dance 
(PARLOPHONE GEP 8568—10s. 54d.) 

Four very typical arrangements from 
the talented p2n of Benny Carter. All 
four tracks have spots of the leaders alto, 
and there is plenty of solo space for 
others as well. ‘Mexican Hat”, a melody 
which should have anolied itself to a 
Carter arrangement, falls rather flat, but 
“Re-Bop” and “Rose Room” have 
wonderful scores, excellently played. 


Paul Cohen, Ira Pettiford, Walter Williams 
(tpts), Al Gray, Ciarence Ross (tmbs), Bumps 
Myers (ten), Wi.lard Brown (alto/bari), Sonny 
White (pno), James Cannady (gtr), Thomas 
Moultrie (bass), Percy Brice (drs), Carter (alto). 
Recorded 1946. ‘Rose Room” same as “‘Look- 
ing For A Boy’’. Recorded 8/1/46. 


BOB COOPER 


It’s De-Lovely; Round About Mid- 
night; Hot Boy — It Don’t Mean A 
Thing If It Ain’t Got That Swing 
(CAPITOL EAP 1005—I1Is. 10d.) 


In this record, Bob Cooper features 
some interesting writing and playing with 
a combination that doubles effectively on 
lesser used instruments in small jazz 
combos. 

The use of the flute, oboe and cor 
anglais is shown to its best effect in the 
mood piece “Round About Midnight”, 
the Thelonious Monk original. In the 
ensemble these woodwind instruments 
produce a fresh and interesting sound, its 
success due in no small measure to the 
excellent contrapuntal writing. Throueh- 
out the record, particularly in “De- 
Lovely”, scored for the more conventional 
instruments, the group as a whole swings 
with a light, refreshing beat, with some 
interesting chord changes on this Cole 
Porter oldie. There are some fine solos 
from Cooper, Giuffre and Shank, with 
snatches of exuberant playing from 
Claude Williamson. All credit to Bob 
Cooper for this experiment with a new 
instrumentation, and some imaginative 
scoring. B.B. 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
presents AL HIBBLER 

I'm Just A Lucky So and So; I Ain't 

Got Nothin’ But The Blues—You 

Don’t Love Me No More; Don’t 

You Know I Care 
(H.M.V. 7 EG 8158—9s. 34d.) 

Four good examples of Al Hibbler’s 
vocalising with excellent support from the 
Duke’s band. All sides date from 1944-45 
and are Ellington originals sung with Al's 
usual polish and sincerity. The first 
features some fine solo work from both 
Johnny Hodges and Lawrence Brown, 
while Al Sears solos on the second with 
vocalist Kay Davis providing the back 
ground humming. The third, and most 
commercial of these items, features more 
of Al Sears, whilst the final item gives us 
a chance to hear some more typical 
Hodges in mellow mood. ron. 


WARDELL GRAY 
April Skies; Bright Boy—Jackie; 
Farmers Market 
(ESQUIRE EP 91—13s. 74d.) 

Wardell blows with his usual relaxed 
warmth wtih the support of Art Farmer 
and a rhythm section with a Conga 
drum which adds to rather than detracts 
from the “fuzziness” of the section. 

Two cf the numbers, “Jackie” and 
“Farmer's Market”, are both blues 
sequences. The up-tem “Farmer's 
Market™ shows Wardell at his near best, 
and has an attractive solo by the clean, 
artic ulate Art Farmer. 

“Avril Skies” is a lightly disguised 
version of “I'll Remember April”, and a 
rather lethargic version at that. 

“Bright Boy” gives us an interesting 
first chorus riff. with good solos all 
rouna. B.B. 


LARS GULLIN 
Lover Man—Merlin 
(ESQUIRE EP 74d.) 

Lars Gullin is accompanied on this disc 
by Bengt Hallberg and the Mvretone 
Singers. There are also some other 
miscellaneous instruments thrown in to 
confuse the issue. What this has to do 
with jazz I don’t know. The hapovy soul 
who wrote the sleeve notes to this EP 
ends with “This is music that grows on 
you”, Not on me my friend—not while 


there’s still Verdone. BLN. 
Lars Gullin (bari), Leppe Sunderwall (alto 
Horn), Curt Tarnberg (tmb), Bengt Hallberg (pno), 
George Reidel (bs), William Schiopfe (dms), and 
the Moretone Singers 
LIONEL HAMPTON BIG BAND 
Flyin’ Home; Swinging on C 
Midnight Sun; The Blues ‘Ain't 
News To Me 
(COLUMBIA SEB 14d) 
Here the accent is on beat. The band, 
although rough in its ensemble work in 
patches, conveys a virility which over- 
shadows this fault. 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Hampton's playing is as immaculate as 
ever, although his vocal efforts must 
appeal more visually. 

“Flyin’ Home” hits a good tempo and 
is enhanced by the solid, robust drumming 
of Buddy Rich, with his bass drum fill-ins 
which kick the band along. The saxes 
phrase with a drive which is infectious 
and soon get the feet tapping. 

“Swinging on C”—a blues consisting of 
a good booty tenor solo, not devoid of a 
ticklish sense of humour. The band rides 
along on a succession of riffs, but fails to 
sustain its power right to the end. 

“Midnight Sun” features Hampton at 
his most relaxed, with a restrained back- 
ing from the band. 

In “The Blues Ain't News” the open- 
ing is rather shaky but settles down to 
give Hampton a driving beat to his vocal 
and subsequent vibes solo. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Gabby’s Gabbin’; Gladysee Bounce 
— Gates Steps Out; Lady Be Good 
(M.G.M. EP 552—10s. 54d.) 

Fast swing rerformances from the 
exciting Hampton band of 1951. The 
rhythm section was a very strong one 
and provided a sure rocking foundation 
for an exciting batch of soloists. “Gates 
Steps Out” is a particularly rousing 
theme, Hampton solos wonderfully and 
the whole band work up to a tr =ndous 
climax. The arrangement of “Lady Be 
Good” is another killer-diller with the 
saxes taking off at great speed, and 
Hampton again stealing the solo honours. 
Brash but exciting music. The organ on 
“Gladysee” is by Douglas Duke. 

S. ¥. 

Ben Bailry. Idres Sulieman, Walter Williams, 
Ed. Mutlens, Leo Sheppard (tpts), Al Grey, Jim 
Cle'and. Ben Powe'l, Paul Higaki (tmbs), Robert 
Plater. Jerome Richardson (alto), Curtis Lowe, 
John Board, Gil Berna! (ten), Ben Kynard (bart), 
Milt Buckner (pno), William Mackel (gtr), Roy 
(bass), Barter (drs), Hampton (vibes). April 
195! 

FLETCHER HENDERSON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
It's The Talk Of The Town; 
Nagasaki — I've Got To Sing A 
Torch Song: Night Life 

(COLUMBIA SEG 7630--10s. 54d.) 

How nice to see these old friends back 
once again: in nice compact EP form. 
The recording is excellent and time has 
not dimmed the exciting playing of this 
wonderful band. Coleman Hawkins was 
at the start of his career and he can be 
heard to fine advantage on “Its The Talk” 
(weakest number of the four); “Torch 
Song” (two rhapsodic choruses) and 
“Night Life” (blowing it very hot). The 
other musician to star on these is 
trumpeter Henry “Red” Allen. He sings 
and plays some very agitated horn on 
“Nagasaki’, contributes a good chorus in 
medium tempo to “Torch Song”, and is 
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heard much in Armstrong vein on “Night 
Life’. Henderson always fronted a good 
band, but it is doubtful if he ever had a 


better one than this. .T. 
Russell Smith, Bobby Stark, Henry Allen (tpts), 
Sandy Williams, Dicky Wells (tms), Hilton Jeffer- 
son, Russell Procope (alto), Coleman Hawkins 
(ten), Horace Henderson (pno), Bernard Addison 
(gtr), John Kirby (bass), Walter Johnson (drs). 
Recorded Chicago 22/9/33. ‘‘Torch Song’’ 3/10/33 


BILLY HOLIDAY 

The Blues Are Brewin’; Do Your 

Duty — Guilty; You Better Go Now 

(BRUNSWICK OE9199—I Is. 10d.) 

Brunswick’s current policy of releasing 
their hitherto unavailable Billie Holiday 
masters from the Lady’s American Decca 
period (1944-1950) will be unreservedly 
welcomed by all right-thinking collectors. 
The present batch includes two rare 
efforts (“Guilty” and “The Blues Are 
Brewin’) made in 1946 but put on the 
“reject” pile, and I believe never previ- 
ously been issued anywhere in the world. 
Apart from the mediocre accompaniments 
from a group directed by bassist John 
Simmons, there is no apparent reason 
why either side should have been put 
on the shelf. Billie sings as beautifully as 
ever (in the ears of those who are hip to 
her adult style) and the songs are 
attractive enough. As a matter of 
possible interest, Decca re-made “Guilty”, 
then a hit revival, with Ella Fitzgerald 
and Eddie Heywood’s band a few weeks 
later, but the record carries much less 
emotional impact to me as a vocal per- 
formance than Billie’s. The Heywood 
accompaniment, too, although slicker 
than the Simmons, is no more inspiring. 

“You Better Go Now”, has been badly 
transferred to EP and thus loses most of 
its value—Bob Haggart directs the full- 
size orchestra here. “Do Your Duty” 
(I believe the MD was Sy Oliver and the 
recording date 1950, despite some differ- 
ing information given on the sleeve) has 
been cleaned up a bit for Billie’s more 
sophisticated delivery in this instance, 
I still prefer Bessie Smith’s roaring with 
its non-Bowdlerised lyrics. Nevertheless, 
all Holiday addicts can safely buy 
Brunswick OE199 unheard. They'll find it 
a sound investment. M.B. 


Farewell to JAMES P. JOHNSON 

Bleeding Heart Blues; You Can’t Do 

What My Last Man Did — You 

Don’t Understand; You’ve Got To 

Be Modernistic 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8164—9s. 34d.) 

Side 1 comorises the first two piano 
solos James P. ever recorded for the 
Victor company. They were made in 
July 1923, and although dated in form, 
are both good examples of Johnson's 
extraordinary talents. His technique for 
those days was prodigious; he was able 
to obtain that very full sound from the 
piano and he never missed a chance of 
making use of the full range of his 
instrument. 

The backing. although it has its good 
spots, come near to being ruined by the 


efforts of an awful vocal group the Keep 
Shufflin’ Trio. The two tracks are played 
by a fairly large orchestra, who sup- 
posedly number amongst their ranks 
King Oliver, Jimmy Archey and Fats 
Waller. None of them get much of a 
chance, although Archey plays a fair 
trombone chorus on “Modernistic” and 
there is some rather flat sounding cornet 
at the end of the same side which could 
be Oliver. 5. 


THE HARRY KLEIN ORCHESTRA 
Big Ben — Nightwork 
(NIXA NJE 1009—10s. 114d.) 

This is a new departure for Harry 
Klein. Until now, he has employed his 
talents on small groups, but with these 
recordings, he adventures into some- 
thing larger—or, at least, Jimmy Watson 
does on his behalf. Jimmy is responsible 
for .the arrangements on both these 
numbers and the group might well have 
been given his name as a label. No 
matter, Harry provides a great deal of 
excellent solo work; so, in effect, the 
chores are split between them. 

On both tracks the writing is imagina- 
tive and the musicianship excellent. One’s 
only regret on hearing this disc is that 
this is in fact a studio group and not a 
practising orchestra. What a welcome 
addition to a rather dull London jazz 
scene this would be. Particularly, I feel. 
this record emphasises what an underrated 
talent we have in Jimmy Watson. 


Harry Klein, Benny Green (bari), Dougie 
Robinson (alto), Jack Ellory (flute), Ken Wray 
(valve tmb), Keith Christie (tmb), Jim Powell 
(tuba), Derek Smith (pno), Allan Ganley (drums), 
Sammy Stokes (bs), Jimmy Watson (tpt). 


CLEO LAINE SINGS 

I'm Putting All My Eggs In One 

Basket; Deep In A Dream — I’m 

Beginning To See The Light; Jeepers 

Creepers 
(NIXA NJE 1010—10s. 114d.) 

In some resepcts, this EP can be con- 
sidered as an addendum to the excellent 
LP that Cleo recorded for Esquire. There 
is the same tyne of well drilled. jazz 
tinted backing from Dankworth arrange- 
ments, though on this disc, he doesn’t 
actually play himself. 

Cleo, as has been said on many 
occasions before, is the best natural iazz 
singer that Britain has. and these four 
numbers are well up to the quality we 
expect of her. All of the songs are 
standards, and all display Cleo’s wonder- 
ful control and perfect pitch. The group 
provides a sympathetic accompaniment— 
light and crisp. Musically of great inter- 
est, though not perhaps comoletely 
coming under the classification of jazz. 

Dougie Robinson (alto), Virgil Nameless (ten), 
Ronnie Ross (bari), Eddie Blair (tpt), Ken Wray 
(tmb), Max Harris (pno), Sammy Stokes (bs), 
Eddie Taylor (dms). 


THE FIRST MEHEGAN 
Cherokee: The Boy Next Door — 
Blues Too Much; Thou Swell 
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(LONDON EZ-C19005—13s. 7d.) 

I trust that the second Mehegan will 
produce something a little more interest- 
ing than the first. 

Mehegan is undoubtedly a musician of 
some calibre, as demonstrated by his 
harmonic treatment of “Boy Next Door” 
and the glimmer of possibilities in some 
of his extemporising. But on all the 
other numbers, nearly all fast tempos, 
very little is conveyed to the listener, even 
with the excellent backing of Charlie 
Mingus and Kenny Clarke. The con- 
struction of his solos is disjointed, consist- 
ing of single finger meanderings with a 
pedantic and plodding “Tea for Two” left 
hand accompaniment, which becomes 
quite monotonous, particularly in 
“Cherokee”. 

Perhaps if the tension in Mr. Mehegan’s 
playing could be loosened, his phrasing 
and ideas might sound less stilted, and 
less like a sight reading cele 

-B. 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
That’s A Plenty — Memphis Blues 
(ESQUIRE EP 90—14s. 74d.) 

Two lively sides by that workmanlike 
band from Liverpool. There is nothing 
really outstanding here, but both sides 
are cleanly played and there is an 
infectious spirit about this group who 
always manage to sound as if they were 
having fun. 

The outstanding soloist is clarinettist 
Lydiatt. His tone is true and firm and 
he is also a tower of strength in the 
ensembles. Pianist Robinson plays well 
on both his solo passages, but I thought 
the trombonist’s long solos on “Memphis” 
hardly up to par—if you will pardon us 
saying, so. 

Two fair sides by one of our better 
traditionalist groups. 

5.7. 


Pete Daniels, John Lawrence (tpts), Frank Parr 
(tmb), Don Lydiatt (clt), Frank Robinson (pno), 
Ken Baldwin (bjo), Dick Goodwin (bass), Trevor 
Carliste (drs). Recorded 5/6/55. 


MARTY NAPOLEON 
SWINGS AND SINGS 
It Don’t Mean A Thing If It Ain’t 
Got That Swing; I Can't Believe 
That You’re In Love With Me — 
Ain’t She Sweet; Limehouse Blues 
(LONDON EZ-N 19001—13s. 7d.) 


This is very likeable. Marty Nanoleon 
may not be the greatest of pianists or 
vocalists. but he seems to enjov himself 
and his music is full blooded without be- 
ing raucous. He sings and plays piano 
here with the aid of Danny Martucci on 
bass and Teddy Sommer on drums. These 
are his first “lead” recordings—the sleeve 
notes tell us. 

All the numbers are taken at fast 
temvo. and Marty sines on “Ain’t She 
Sweet” and “I Can’t Believe’. His vocal 
style is certainly distinctive and in places 
has touches reminiscent of King Pleasure. 
His piano playing is less distinctive and 
follows the recent East Coast trend led by 
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THE MONTHS RECORDS—(continued) 


Bud Powell and Horace Silver—though it 
is vastly less complicated and — 


Marty Napoleon (pno), Danny Martucci (bs). 
Teddy Sommer (dms). 


CHARLIE PARKER 

Now’s The Time; Chi Chi — Con- 

firmation; I Remember You 

(COLUMBIA SEB 10026—IIs. 14d.) 

Here is a record of a man whose 
absence we still lament. His drive and 
excitement are obvious from the first 
note, and he shows on all of these tracks 
that fluid expression of ideas, presented 
with the attack and imagination which 
has gathered him so many admirers. 

He is backed by a fine rhythm section 
—AlI Haig with his economy of notes 
and abundance of taste; Percy Heath, 
whose bass lines are a lesson to so many, 
and of course Max Roach. All are 
featured in excellent solos throughout 
the record, and at no cost to the artistry 
of Charlie Parker. B.B. 


SONNY ROLLINS 
In A_ Sentimental Mood; The 
Stopper — Almost Like Being In 
Love; No Moe 
(ESQUIRE EP 94—13s. 74d.) 

Honours are equally shared here with 
the Modern Jazz Quartet. 

Sonny Rollins has a happy sound to 
his jazz but doesn’t seem thoroughly 
warmed up, except on his solo in “No 
Moe’—an “I Got Rhythm” sequence 
with an interesting treatment by the 
Quartet to the riff of the first sixteen 
bars; after which Sonny takes off to some 
advantage. 

The Quartet members are also featured 
in solos throughout. They provide a 
delicate accompaniment in Duke Elling- 
ton’s “Mood”, more in the idiom of their 
own particular style, with sensitive solos 
by Rollins and Milt Jackson. B.B. 


TONY SCOTT SEPTET 
Vendome; Blue Room — Riding 
High; Late Show 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8162—-9s. 34d.) 

Opening with “Vendome” I thought I 
had turned the wrong knob and got my- 
self tuned into the Third programme by 
mistake. A pretty little tune, but oh so 
dreadfully doleful. “Blue Room” brisks 
up a bit but here again the accent is 
much more classical than  jazzical. 
“Ridin’ High” is positively gay. Hinton 
and Johnson really lay down a beat and 


Scott’s long solo is extremely facile and’ 


not without swing. The last track is 
another sad piece of modernism. Scott 
shows off his undoubted technique, but 
it is all terribly cool and refined. I am 
sure Mr. Scott cocks his little finger when 
partaking of a dish of tea. as 


THESE SWINGING SWEDES 
Volume 8 
Stella By Starlight — Penta 
(ESQUIRE EP 87—13s. 74d.) 

The title attributed to this record is 
wholly justified, by the musicians from a 
country that has proved itself capable of 
producing some outstanding jazz men. 

Both titles introduce ‘fine and relaxed 
solos by Hacke Bjorksten, a young tenor 
man, not unnaturally influenced by Getz 
in his style. His playing shows he has a 
facility on his instrument to match his 
ideas, blended with a warm sound. Akke 


Persson on trombone shows too that he 
has some good swinging ideas, combined 
with a like technique. And of course 
Bengt Hallberg, whose delicacy of touch, 
and original conception, seem to remind 
one of the extension of a Teddy Wilson 
into the modern idiom. 

This is a record which does convey a 
relaxed atmosphere, and consequently 
some very good jazz. B.B. 


SYMPHONY IN RIFFS 
(NIXA JAZZ TODAY NJE 1006— 
10s. 114d.) 

This is part of the 10-inch LP reviewed 
in our November issue by Brian Nicholls, 
and originally entitled a tribute to Benny 
Carter. With all due deference to Brian, 
who was maybe feeling a trifle sour the 
day he wrote his review, I like this record 
very much, and would go as far as to say 
that I rank it as one of the best sides yet 
to have emerged from the Preston stable. 
Bertie King plays some splendid Carterish 
alto, and there is a cracking solo from 
Jimmy Skidmore—a musician who has 
probably more genuine feeling for jazz 
than anyone else in this country today. I 
am not too terribly keen on the arranged 
passage on side 2 for Ash and Le Sage (I 
never could stand the accordian anyway), 
but you can also add to the credit side 
the most intelligent drumming of Eddie 
Taylor. If we have really found a 
drummer at last, it is someone’s duty to 
see that Mr. Preston is featured in the 
next honours list. S.T. 

Kenny Baker (tpt), Geo. Chisholm (tmb), 
Bertie King (alto), Jimmy Skidmore (tenor), 
Harry K’ein (bari), Vic Ash (clt), Dill Jones (pno), 
Bil le Sage (acco), Cedric West (gtr), Frank 
Clarke (bass), Eddie Taylor (drs). 


ALEX WELSH AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND 
Smiles; Hard Hearted Hannah — 
Sugar; What Can I Say After I Say 
I’m Sorry 
(DECCA DFE 6315—10s. 54d.) 

Good competent Dixieland perform- 
ances of four tunes from Pete Kelly's 
Blues. There is nothing subtle here (in 
fact how can there be in this type of 
music?) but there is nothing that grates, 
and I am glad to say the band have no 
annoying mannerisms. “Smiles” is a 
piece for clarinettist Semple, whilst 
“Sugar” and “What Can I Say” are 
allocated to Welsh and Crimmins 
respectively. “Hannah”, perhaps the best 
of the bunch, has solos all round. The 
ensemble sound is neat and for a band 
of this type they sound fairly relaxed. 
From the others I take “Sugar”. Welsh 
plays very well, and has the advantage of 
having a good melody to a 


Alex Welsh (tpt), Archie Semple (cit), Roy 
Crimmins (tmb\, Fred Hunt (pno), Chris Staunton 
(bass), Lennie Hastings (drs). 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS 
I'm In The Mood For Love; Bye 
Bye Blues — Willow Weep For Me; 
Moonglow 

(PARLOPHONE GEP 8567—10s. 54d.) 

Four modern piano impressions from 
the one and only Mary Lou. I must admit 
I preferred her playing in the old freely 
swinging days of the 1940s and before, 
but anything she does even now is bound 
to have interest for any student of jazz 
piano. “I'm In The Mood” and “Willow” 
are both piano solos full of original ideas 
and modern harmonies, but she never 
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looses sight of the melody and at ail 
times her left hand produces that beat so 
vitally necessary to good jazz. The other 
two tracks are clutted up by an electric 
organ which ruins the continuity and saps 
the swing from Miss Williams piano 
playing—I do not like these two tracks 
at all. S.T. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND 
Chimes Blues—C’est Magnifique 
(ESQUIRE EP 86—14s. 74d.) 

Record sleeve tells us this is “Jazz 
played by a Jazz Band”; it is, presumably, 
run-of-the-mill revival music of the 
present time and from the amateur sector. 
As such, it is difficult to quarrel with it. 
It is certainly an improvement on the 
last contribution from the same stable 
that came my way recently. Allowing 
for all the bounces, jerks, wheelings, and 
creaks of the familiar Fun Fair Style, it 
has a fluency and verve which are not 
entirely displeasing. Trumpet is of the 
typical Dixie whiplash school, clarinet 
a graduate of Gaspipe Academy, and the 
trombone is still projecting his slide out 
of the back of some rumbling old cart. 
The rhythm section, who favour the 
curiously antique banjo and tuba, provide 
a hypnotic limping beat. 

“Chimes Blues” rather strains the 
technique, and provides a little un- 
certainty in its latter moments as to 
harmony and tune. “Magnifique” is 
something of an overstatement, but I 
find neither side positively unpleasant, 
and in fact several playings of this disc 
were endurable. 

Only one question; if the band is to 
continue along this old and well-trodden 
way, why not feature that ancient West 
Riding instrument, the Alpenhorn? 


Bob Gaunt (tpt), Dennis Rayworth (clt), Mike 
Paley (tmb), Jack Payne (pno), Jim Osborn (bjo), 
Bob Barclay (tba), Ronnie Morris (dms). 


LONG PLAY — 33! rpm 


STEVE ALLEN’S ALL STAR JAZZ 
CONCERT—Vols 1 and 2 
LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND 
1° Want To Be Happy; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Big Noise From 
Winnetka; Love Me or Leave Me 

BILLY BUTTERFIELD JAZZ BAND 

Swing That Music; Big Town Boogie 

(Both bands combined); That’s A 

Plenty; Long Gone 

(BRUNSWICK LAT 8087—37s. 64d.) 

When The Saints; Blues (Both bands 

combined); Basin Street Blues (Billy 

Buticrfeld Jazz Band); Lover 

Clarinet duet by Bill Stegmeyer and 

Peanuts Hucko); At Sundown; St. 

James’ Infirmary (Both bands com- 

bined); Whistling Cow Blues (Duet 

by Ray McKinley & Bob Haggart); 

The Only Man Blues (Biiiy Butter- 

field Jazz Band); South Rampart 

Street Parade (Both bands combined) 

(BRUNSWICK LAT 8089-—37s. 64d.) 

These proceedings are a part of a 
concert performed at the Manhattan 
Center in New York on May 8th, 1954, 
by the Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band and 
Bill Butterfield’s Jazz Band with Steve 
Allen commentating and _ occasionally 
sitting in on piano. 

Judging from the enthusiasm of the 
audience this was a highly successful 
commercial Dixieland concert, but from a 
jazz listening point of view the content is 
pretty low. Both bands are relegated to 
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ALBERT AMMONS _Nagasaki/ Boogie woogie stomp 
Brunswick 02187 
}COUNT BASIE “Basie’s Best” (LP) Brunswick DA 8589 


JIMMY BLYTHE “South Side Blues Piano” (LP) 

London AL 3527 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL ‘Midwestern Jazz” (LP) 

London AL 3554 
NAT “KING” COLE Slow down/Early morning blues 

Brunswick 03957 
FRED ELIZALDE Pianotrope/Harmonizing Brunswick 02328 


DUKE ELLINGTON “The Duke—1926” (LP) 
London AL 3551 
WILL EZELL “Gin Mill Jazz’ (LP) London AL 3539 


ERROLL GARNER “Passport to Fame” (LP) 
Felsted EDL 87015 
LIONEL HAMPTON ‘“Hamp’s Boogie Woogie” (LP) 
Brunswick LA 8527 
FLETCHER HENDERSON “The Birth of Big Band Jazz” (LP) 
London AL 3547 
ALEX HILL Stompin’ *°em down/Tack head blues 
Vocalion V 1027 
EARL HINES Maple leaf rag/Sweet Georgie Brown 
Brunswick 01995 
ART HODES Georgia cake walk/Liberty Inn drag 
Brunswick 03438 
JAMES P. JOHNSON “Daddy of the Piano” (LP) 
Brunswick LA 8548 
PETE JOHNSON “Jumpin with Pete Johnson” (LP) 
London AL 3549 
RICHARD M. JONES “Collectors’ Items, Vol 1” (LP) 
London AL 3514 
MEADE LUX LEWIS Yancey stomp/Celeste blues 
- Brunswick 02243 
FRANK MELROSE “Muggsy, Tesch and the Chicagoans” 
London AL 3503 
JELLY ROLL MORTON “Classic Jazz Piano” (LP) 
London AL 3534 
ROMEO NELSON Head rag hop Vocalion V 1011 


KNOCKY PARKER ‘“Knocky Parker Trio” (LP) 
London H-BU 1044 
BERNARD PEIFFER “The Bernard Peiffer Trio” (LP) 
Felsted EDL 87013 
HENRI RENAUD “New Sound at the ‘Boeuf sur la Toit’ ” 
Felsted EDL 87603 
LUIS RUSSELL 29th and dearborn/Sweet Mumtaz 
Vocalion V 1015 
GEORGE SHEARING “The Man from Minton’s” (LP) 
Decca LF 1036 
DON SHIRLEY “Piano Perspectives’ (LP) London H-AA 2003 


PINE-TOP SMITH Pinetop’s blues/Pinetop’s boogie woogie 
Brunswick 03600 
WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH “The Lion Steps Out” (LP) 
London H-APB 1017 
JOE SULLIVAN Little Rock Getaway/ Minor mood 
Brunswick 02099 
RALPH SUTTON “I Got Rhythm” (LP) Brunswick LA 8719 


ART TATUM Tiger rag/Rosetta Brunswick 04319 
MONTANA TAYLOR Indiana Avenue stomp Vocalion V 1011 
BILLY TAYLOR “Piano Panarama” (LP) Felsted EDL 87009 


RENE URTREGER “René Urtréger plays Bud Powell’ (LP) 
Felsted EDL 87020 
FATS WALLER “Rediscovered Fats Waller Solos” (LP) 
London AL 3507 
RANDY WESTON “Cole Porter in a Modern Mood” (LP) 
London H-APB 1040 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS § Cushion foot stomp/PDQ blues 
Vocalion V 1034 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS “Mary Lou Williams in Paris” (LP) 
Felsted EDL 87012 
GARLAND WILSON = Shim sham drag/ Your heart and mine 
Brunswick 02283 
JIMMY YANCEY “A lost Recording Date” (LP) 
London AL 3525 
“PIONEERS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE” Volume | 
London AL 3506 
Cow-Cow ‘Davenport, Henry Brown, Blind Leroy Garnett, Meade 
Lux Lewis, Wesley Wallace. 


“PIONEERS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE” Volume 2 

London AL 3537 
Charles Avery, Henry Brown, Cow-Cow Davenport, Charlie Spand, 
Jabo Williams. 


“RAGTIME PIANO ROLL” (3 Volumes) 

AL 3515: AL 3523: AL 3542 
We have chosen only a few of the best examples of each artist. 
There are many more fine recordings, details of which can be 


found in the Decca Group catalogues and in “Jazz on 78s” (price 
1/-) and “Jazz on LPs” (Price 2/6) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED. 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, SW9 
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THE MONTHS RECORDS—(continued) 


trotting out the usual semi-jammed per- 
formances with occasional featured solo 
performances and combining on such 
time-worn war horses as “The Saints” 
and “South Rampart Parade”. George 
Barnes’ solo work on “At Sundown” is 
interesting, while Lawson and Butterfield 
combine their talents on “St. James’ 
Infirmary”, but for the most part this 
is run-of-the-mill material which both 
bands have performed better in the past. 


CHU BERRY 


and his Stompy Stevedores 
Limehouse Blues; Now You’re Talk- 
ing My Language; Indiana; Too 
Marvellous for Words; Maelstrom; 
Ebb Tide; My Secret Love Affair; 
Chuberry Jam; Come On With The 
“Come On”; At The Clam-Bake 
Carnival; Jive 
(PHILIPS BBL 7054—35s. 14d.) 


This valuable tribute to one of the 
greatest jazz artists features Chu on eight 
tracks with small studio groups and on 
three with big bands. Chu’s untimely 
death in 1941 was a loss jazz could ill 
afford, for his stature was such that he 
might have influenced the music in 
— directions than it subsequently 
took. 

On all these performances, which 
demonstrate why he was regarded as 
Hawk’s chief rival, Chu is unmistakeably 
the star. His unique tone is immediately 
impressive. None of his disciples copied 
it so successfully as Ben Webster, Ike 
Quebec and Lucky Thompson copied 
Hawk’s. Although softer, it was a carry- 
ing, penetrating tone. There is a strong 
consciousness of the beat in all his work 
and an emphatic attack comparable to 
Hawk’s. He seldom challenged the rich, 
intricate invention of Hawk, but often 
constructed marvels with simple phrases, 
and when it came to swinging the master 
had to do no more than look over his 
shoulder. There are first-class musicians 
on all these recordings, but each time Chu 
takes a solo the temperature rises and the 
music increases in intensity. 

The first four titles came from a session 
I well remember. My wife was then 
supervising recording for the Irving Mills 
labels and this date didn’t turn out 
according to plan. For one_ thing, 
Clarence Palmer was to have taken the 
vocals, but he didn’t show. Invited into 
the breach, Lips Page gaily accepted. 
That was the first time Lips sang on 
records. He was just breaking into New 
York circles then, jamming every night, 
and his trumpet playing was a revelation 
to all. Chu, I recall, wasn’t very com- 
municative, but sat patiently and 
seriously between his solo spots and the 
satisfaction they afforded everyone 
whereas. Cozy illuminated the whole 
studio with his radiant smile the while. 
The disastrous first chorus of “Too 
Marvellous” and the unsuitability of 
George Matthews apart, this was a pretty 
successful session. The next four titles 
are in much the same idiom, the 
musicians being drawn from Cab Callo- 
way’s excellent band, which is to be 
heard on the remaining three. Since 
Teddy Wilson’s “Warmin’ Up” has been 
dropped from the English pressing of 
this record for some reason, it is a pity 
another Cab title like “Ghost of a 
Chance” was not used to replace it. For 


this was one of the greatest big bands in 
jazz history. Dig Jerry Blake’s clarinet 
on “Come On”, spikily reminiscent of 
both Cecil Scott and Lester Young. 
Tyree’s vibes are fine on “Clam-Bake”’, 
which ends with marvellously swinging 
ensembles, scored, I guess, by the 
talented and underrated Andy Gibson. 
The sleeve has a delightful Steig draw- 
ing of three people and a cat sitting on 
stools at a bar, all, including the bar- 
tender, blissfully entranced by the music 
of, it must be, Chu Berry. The notes 
contain such absurdities as this: “Today, 
perhaps the only representative prao- 
titioner of torrid tenor is Joe “Flip” 
Phillips ...”. But there are complete 
personnel details. Mouse Randolph, 
Buster Bailey, Milt Hinton and LeRoy 
Maxey were amongst those also present. 
Better get acquainted. S.D. 


RUBY BRAFF—ELLIS LARKINS 
Love For Sale; ’ve Got A Pocketful 
Of Dreams; Blues For Ruby — I’ve 
Got The World On A String; Please; 
Old Folks 
(VANGUARD PPT 12010—26s. 5d.) 

I am quite sure I have never heard 
more tasteful jazz than that which 
emerges from this record. Both Braff 
and Larkins are so perfectly sure of 
themselves and of each other, that they 
might have been recording trumpet- 
piano duets all their lives. There is 
never a moment here of hesitancy, never 
a blank second, as they both compliment 
each other’s elegant improvisations. Lar- 
kins is wonderful. He plays with a much 
more solid swing than I have heard from 
him before, and the accuracy of his 
chording behind Braff’s inventions is at 
times almost uncanny. His solos are 
full of fun and subtelty, his chorus on 
“World On A String” being quite out- 
standing. 

Braff is, of course, a very remarkable 
musician. He is like no one, his style 
being completely personal. A wonderful 
large, round tone and ideas which never 
falter as he plays his flurries of notes 
interspersed with stabbing chords. Lar- 
kins’s “Blues” is full of the most eloquent 
music—there is the real feel for the 
blues here, and both musicians have 
plenty to say. But much the same could 
be said for all the other tracks. Some 
are gay, and some are even sad, but all 
contain plenty of great jazz music played 
by these two exemplary musicians. 


RALPH BURNS AMONG THE 
J.A.T.P.’s 

Perpetual Motion; Spring; Spring in 

Naples; Sprang; Chuck-a-Luck — 

Early Awedom; Music For A Strip 

Teaser; Pimlico; Taxico 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 10017 — 

39s. 74d.) 

Here is a varied selection of the work 
of Ralph Burns culled from a number 
of Norman Granz’s Jazz At The Phil- 
harmonic recordings. 

Oscar Peterson treats us to some 
scintillating and technically deft piano 
playing on the first track, but Flip 
Phillips seems to find Naples somewhat 
cool and sombre—to judge from his solo 
work, “Sprang” is a lively riff with Roy 
Eldridge swinging out with some forceful 
pyro-technics:; while ‘“Chuck-A-Luck” 
features Ray Brown’s mellow bass work 
and some neat playing from the ensemble. 
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“Early Awedom” is a clever parody, 
if only as regards the title, and the well 
balanced arrangement features some 
above average solo work from Bill 
Harris and the sax section. The strip 
tease music is another of those compact 
little riff numbers that the J.A.T.P. groups 
perform so well with a really swinging 
beat. The clarinet of Jimmy Hamilton 
is featured tastefully on the pretty tune 
“Pimlico”, while Louis Bellson gives us 
another display of his high-powered but 
vulgarly pretentious drumming on the 
last track. 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD ORCHESTRA 
Street Of Dreams; Cote D’Azur; 
Moonlight On The Ganges; South 
Sea Island Magic — The Last Time 
I Saw Paris; I Cover The Water- 
front; East Of The Sun;Costa Del 


Oro 

(LONDON HB-F 1043—25s. 04d.) 

“Sub-titled “Far Away Places” this 
LP presents Billy Butterfield doing a 
carbon copy of Jackie Gleason’s 
orchestra. In other words, soft lights, 
sweet music, sweeping strings and Billy 
himself emulating Bobby Hackett. 

If you can stand listening to the 
Gleason orchestra because of the occas- 
ional presence of Bobby Hackett, then 
you may like this set for Billy’s solo 
work. But it’s the only possible excuse 
a jazz fan could have for ever playing 
this maudlin selection of schmaltz; even 
for the benefit of his girl friend. 


CONTE CANDOLI QUARTET 
Fine And Dandy; Night Flight; I 
Can’t Get Started; On The Alamo— 
Tune For Tex; They Can't 
Take That Away From Me; Every- 

thing Happens To Me; Pll 
Rememker April 

(LONDON LZ-N14010—29s. 64d.) 

They call this set “Sincerely, Conte” 
not a bad name in that Candoli always 
has been a sincere jazzman. He started 
with Herman ten years ago, soon 
developing a bop style which came close 
to the “dandified manner of Howard 
McGhee” (as a friend of mine puts it) 
rather than the righteously wailing 
Navarro or Gillespie. Then Conte join- 
ed Kenton, travelled to Europe with the 
band in 1953 (his second trip) and 
figured prominently on some of Stan’s 
Capitol sides. I didn’t like the strato- 
spheric directions his solos were taking 
then, and in a recent conversation with 
Miles Davis (reported by Miles in “Down 
Beat”) it’s apparent that Conte didn’t ljke 
what was happening either. He said that 
he found his embouchure tightening, his 
penchant for the high ‘uns, that Stan 
encouraged, hard to cure. Miles said 
he'd be O.K. if he rested up for a few 
weeks and then tried again. We gather 
that Conte accepted this advice—and his 
current stuff is as generally worthwhile 
as anything in his career. 

There’s little organisation, outside the 
running through of two originals— 
brother Pete Candoli’s “Flight’’ and some 
cat called Taylor's “Tex’’—plus some 
worked-out patterns in some of first 
choruses—but the tunes are suitable and 
Conte swings pleasantly, still McGhee- 
ishly, into them. The rhythm section 


comprises one man who's frequently good 
(pianist Claude Williamson), one who 
impressed me in person with the Kenton 
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THE MONTHS RECORDS—(continued) 
DUKE ELLINGTON’S 


band in 1953 but has seldom registered 
on records (drummer Stan Levey) and a 
third whom I had _ thought strictly 
mediocre until the new Claude William- 
son Trio LP (where all the participants 
distinguished themselves) came along on 
Capitol. The cat just referred to, bassist 
Max Bennett, is adequate here with 
Conte. Ditto the others. But there’s no 
real “sparker” among them who could 
have fired the whole combo. That’s why 
the LP in toto gets an honourable men- 
tion from your present reviewer, but no 
five-star rave notice. Trumpeters will 
possibly find it worth the dough. Others 
possibly won’t M.B. 
HANK D’AMICO QUARTET 
Hank’s Holiday; Billy’s Bubble; 
Tomorrow; Gone — Grasshopper; 
Bernie’s Tune; Hank’s Dilemma; The 
Nearness Of You 
(LONDON LZ-N 14008—29s. 64d.) 


If you are a follower of the Goodman 
school, then I am sure you will go for 
this record in a big way. D’Amico 
doesn’t set out to copy Benny, but the 
general sound here is much like the old 
B.G. Quartet brought bang up-to-date. 
D'Amico has a very full, round tone and 
he blows with ease and power on his 
two originals “Holiday” and “Dilemma” 
—a good melody. He also plays impecc- 
ably on the up-tempo “Bernie’s” and 
shows sensitivity in his improvisation on 
the rather strange “Bubble”, a Triglia 
composition. 

The material here is fresh and new 
and full marks must be given to Quincy 
Jones’ delightfully humorous “Grass- 
hopper” and the sad but fascinating 
“Tomorrow” by Harold Baker. Here is 
a record that will probably grow upon 
you and eventually spend a lot of time 
on your turntable. S.T. 

D’Amico (clit), Billy Triglia (pno), Charlie 
Smith (drs), Milt Hinton (bass). 


MILES DAVIS ALL STARS 
Bag’s Groove — Swing Spring 
(ESQUIRE 20-052—28s. 8d.) 


This is an all star little group that 
came together for this session towards 
the end of 1954. Happily the result of 
the session was some all star little jazz. 

Only two tunes are attempted, one to 
each side of the disc; and there is full 
scope for all the improvisation of each 
member of the group. On “Bag’s 
Groove”, a Milt Jackson tune, an open- 
ing unison between Milt and Miles is 
followed by widely varying solo interpre- 
tations from Miles, Milt and Thelonius 
in that order. On the other side a Miles 
Davis original, the same layout is used, 
with the order of solos as follows: 
Miles, Milt, Miles, Monk, Milt. 
Although there isn’t the same almost un- 
canny group feeling that one gets with 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, these are fine 
examples of the solo playing of the 
individual members. 

Thelonius is less bizarre than usual, 
and, especially on “Swing Spring”. plays 
some swinging and delicate patterns. His 
backings to Miles and Milt, who are well 
up to the expected standards ,are pro- 
vocative whilst remaining complementary. 
Altogether very enjoyable. There is a 
lot of very good listening on this disc. 

Miles Davis (tpt), Milt Jackson (vibes), Thelon- 
ius Monk (pno), Kenny Clarke (dms), Percy 
Heath (bs). 


WASHINGTONIANS (1926) 


If You Can’t Hold That Man You 
Love; You’ve Got Those “Wanna 
Go Back Again” Blues; It’s Gonna 
Be A Cold Winter; Parlor Social De 
Luxe—Choo Choo; Rainy Nights; 
Animal Crackers; Li’l Farina. 


(LONDON AL 3551—29s. 64d.) 


Here is a most interesting collection 
of early Ellington recordings, mostly 
made for the Gennett label. There will 
no doubt be some controversy over the 
dates and personnels but, in the absence 
of any sleeve notes at review time, my 
information has been culled from the 
“Ellington Waxworks”, Charles De- 
launey’s “Discographie Encyclopedique 
1952” and “Jazz Directory”. 

The first two titles were recorded June 
1926 for Gennett—a supposition upheld 
by Barry Ulanov who, in his book on the 
life of the Duke, mentions that The 
Washingtonians made their first Gennett 
recording in 1926 whilst playing at The 
Kentucky Club in New York. Indeed 
these sides are described as something 
of a musical event: ‘“Gennett wanted 
blues and Gennett got blues”, says 
Ulanov. “But only two of the four sides 
recorded seemed like best seller material 
to the company.” The personnel is alleg- 
ed to be as follows: Harry Cooper, Leroy 
Rutledge, trumpets; Charlie Irvis, Jimmy 
Harrison, trombones; Otto Hardwicke, 
Don Redman, George Thomas, Prince 
Robinson, saxes; Duke Ellington, piano: 
Fred Guy, banjo; Bass Edwards. tuba 
and Sonny Greer, drums. George 
Thomas sings the blues vocal on the 
first and the late Jimmy Harrison on the 
second. 

“Animal Crackers” and “Lil Farina” 
come from the Duke’s second Gennett 
session, recorded probably in July 1926, 
with: Charlie Johnson (?), Bubber 
Miley, trumpets; Charlie Irvis, trom- 
bone; Prince Robinson, Otto Hardwicke, 
and possibly another unknown, on saxes 
with rhythm section as before. 

The third and fourth tracks were re- 
corded for Gennett in November 1926 
and feature Duke Ellington at the piano 
accompanying blues singer Alberta 
Prime, who is joined by Sonny Greer on 
the second side both as vocalist and 
drummer. Neither is particularly good, 
but it is interesting to hear the Duke 
playing early ragtime-style piano. 

“Choo Choo” and “Rainy Nights” 
were recorded for the Blue Disz label, 
probably later still in 1926, with a small 
personnel comprising: Bubber Miley, 
Charlie Irvis, Otto Hardwicke, Duke 
Ellington, Fred Guy and Sonny Greer. 
This group, with the exception of Irvis, 
were to form the nucleus of the Duke’s 
first important band. 

Though much of this music sounds 
dated it does mark a relatively unformed 
period in the Duke's distinguished career 
and is therefore a _ collection which 
deserves a place in every Ellington 
enthusiast’s library. 


TERRY GIBBS QUARTET 


I’ve Found A New Baby; Terry’s 
Blues; Blue Moon; My Friend Tiny 
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— Exactly Like You; Vernerdi; Tea 
For Two; That Feller McKeller. 
(VOGUE-CORAL LRA10035—29s. 64d.) 


This is one of those annoying discs 
that score good marks in every depart- 
ment and yet fail to add up to anything 
as a whole. The spark of inyention is 
missing, and, although all four musicians 
here are technically proficient, the differ- 
ence between what they have to say and 
what the MJQ says with the same line- 
up, is infinite. 

However, this is musically quite 
pleasant. Terry Gibbs keeps everything 
moving along quite well and he receives 
close support from Terry Pollard. These 
two. in fact, work well together, with 
Terry (piano) filling in and complement- 
ing the more florid runs of Terry (vibes). 
Four of the numbers here are Gibbs 
originals, though they are somewhat un- 
distinguished against the four standards 
which have also been chosen. 

B.N. 


Terry Gibbs (vibes), Terry Pollard (piano), Louis 
Ciccone (dms), Kenny O’Brien (bs). 


MILT JACKSON QUARTET 


Wonder Why; My Funny Valentine; 
Moonray — The Nearness Of You; 
Stonewall; I Should Care 
(ESQUIRE 32-009—38s. 3d.) 


This is the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
fundamentally, but with Horace Silver 
instead of John Lewis at the piano, and 
a musical policy of informal “wailing” 
instead of the carefully ordered com- 
positional routines which are John’s, and 
which have given the MJQ a _ unique 
place on the current and historic jazz 
scene. 

In its informal way, however, the 
record listed above demands and deserves 
unrestrained plaudits from a_ reviewer 
with forthright tastes like mine—so please 
take the opening paragraph as an 
objective observation, not in the slightest 
degree as a complaint. 

All six tracks feature Jackson’s vibes 
to tremendous advantage. He shades 
more subtly than any other man on his 
instrument, swings as much as Hamp 
(though in a different manner, of course) 
and has an unending flow of cogent ideas 
to set down, whether in the more con- 
templative ballads (tracks 2, 3 and 5), the 
faster-moving Brill Building themes 
(tracks 1 and 3) or the blues, one of 
Milt’s funkiest and best, which he has 
named after another Jackson whom we 
dug so hard in our schooldays (the re- 
doubtable “Stonewall”). 

Horace Silver’s piano, of which I have 
written appreciatively in other editions 
of J.J.. comes through as well as ever 
here, perhaps with less forceful exuber- 
ance than we expect from Horace (his 
restrained comping is at times more like 
John Lewis’ than Silver's!) but always 
tastily, almost always with unmannered 
inventiveness (the exception being a 
quotatious solo on “Wonder Why”) and 
inevitably with the unremitting beat as an 
authentic jazzman. 

Percy Heath contributes a_ flawless 
quota of bass notes behind and between 
the front-line twosome, and Connie Kay, 
the MJQ’s new drummer, does the kind 
of unobtrusively beautiful job that no 
drummer in Europe has ever quite man- 
aged. Thoroughly recommended. 
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THE MONTHS RECORDS—(continued) 


ILLINOIS JACQUET ALL STARS 
— LESTER YOUNG SEXTET 


Flying Home; Blow, Illinois, Blow; 
Illinois Blows The Blows; Goofin’ 
Off — D.B. Blues; Lester Blows 
Again; On The Sunny Side Of The 
Street; Jumpin’ With Symphony Sid 
(FELSTED EDL 87014—25s. 04d.) 


Subtitled “Battle of the Saxes” these 
sides date back a bit, but are none the 
worse for all that. The Lester Young side 
is noteworthy for some beautiful playing 
from the leader on “Sunny Side”, and 
“Jumpin’” over a rhythm section which 
really bites. The other two tracks have 
more excellent tenor from Lester, plus 
some spirited and humorous trombone 
by the one and only Vic Dickenson. His 
split blues chorus with Lester on “D.B.” 
is a winner all the way. 

he reverse contains some exciting 
music, “Flying Home” in addition to the 
blowing Illinois, has a fine hot chorus 
from Henry Coker and some splendid 
piano from Sir Charles. Jacquet is always 
inclined to blow himself into a squeal, 
but it must be admitted he can swing 
like fury, and his backing on all these 
is admirable. The blues track is a beauty. 
The Jacquet side has been titled in the 
wrong order and should be as above. 

S.T. 

Side 1—‘Fiying Home’’: Dussell Jacquet (tpt), 
Henry Coker (tbn), Illinois Jacquet (ten sax), 
Arthur Dennis (bass sax). ‘‘Sir Charles’’: Thomp- 
son (pno), Ulysses Livingston (gtr), Billy Hadnott 
(bass), Johnny Otis (dms). Recorded Hollywood, 
1945. “Blow, Illinois, Blow’’: Joe Newman, 
Russell Jacquet, Fats Navarro (tpt); Jimmy Powell 
(alt. sax), Dlinois Jacquet (ten sax), Leo Parker 
(bass sax), “Sir Char‘es’’ Thompson (pno), Freddie 
Green (gtr), Al Lucas (bass), Shadow Wilson 
(dms). Rezorded 1/4/47 ““Goofin’ Off?’ and 
“Tlinois Blows the Blues’: Illinois Jacquet (ten 
sax), “Sir Charles’’ Thompson (pno), Freddie 
Green (gtr), Al Lucas (bass), Shadow Wilson 
(dms). Recorded 1/4/47. 

Sde 2—’*D.B. B ues” and ‘‘Leste- Blows Again’’ 
Vic Dickenson (tbn), Lester Young (ten sax), 
Dode Marmarosa (pno), Freddie Green (gtr), Red 
Callende- (bass), Henry **Tucker’’ Green (dms) 
Recorded Ho!l!ywood, December 1945. ‘‘On the 
Sunny Side of the Street’’ and ‘‘Symphony Sid’’: 
Lester Young (ten sax), Argonne Thornton (pno), 
Freddie Lally (gtr). Rodney Richardson (bass), 
Lyndeli Marshal (dms). Recorded New York, 
December 1947. 


HAL McKUSICK QUARTET 
Taylor Made: You Don’t Know 
What Love Is; They Can’t Take 
That Away From Me; Lullaby For 
Leslie; Minor Matters — Blue-Who; 
By-Ian; What’s New: Interwoven; 

Give ’Em Hal 
(LONDON LTZ-N15006—-37s. 64d.) 


Altoists, at least, should pay double- 
close attention to Hal’s excellent work on 
this unpretentiously enjoyable record. 
You may remember how convincingly 
McKusick came through as a “roarer” 
on some of Al Cohn’s HMV’s. Here, he 
emotes with more cautiously measured 
force but he still keeps wailing, obviously 
with the heart and mind of one who 
worships Bird and also likes Art Pepper 
alot. (Id actually say that Art’s style 
is, at heart, “smoothed out” Bird in the 
way that Horace Silver’s piano style is 
equilibrious Bud Powell.) 

The quartet comprises Barry Gal- 
braith (guitar), Milt Hinton (bass) and 
Osie Johnson (drums) apart from Hal. 
Most of the original lines are by 
Manny Albam. Everyone hits and holds 
a superb standard of definitive musician- 


ship, helped by a technically fine record- 
ing job—-and everyone keeps swinging, 
too. Barry and Milt have their share of 
solo time, of course, the latter avoiding 
the flippancy which I have sometimes 
found annoying on other records. In 
Galbraith’s case, it is the consummate 
ease of his chordal work, the ap osite 
voicings he hits and the completely 
unified way in which he works with 
Hinton, which impress me above all. 
Osie’s subtly shaded, lightly buoyant 
drumming could not conceivably be 
improved upon for a session like this. 
“Lullaby” is quite different from the 
other tracks. It features Hal on clarinet 
(which he plays like an immaculate 
Lester Young in the “blowing” chorus) 
and delightfully blends its jazz elements 
with others taken from a restful kind of 
European art music. I hope you don’t 
overlook it... the set as a whole, I 
mean. Because its unassuming, perfectly 
realised qualities have plenty to offer the 
sensitive modernist in his after-dinner 
mood. All alto players, as I have said 
before—and all guitarists, bassists and 
drummers as well—should jot the number 
down on their priority lists next weekend. 
M.B. 


SAM MOST SEXTET 


Skippy; Give Me The Simple Life; 
My Old Flame; Just Tutshen—Blues 
Junction; You'd Be So Nice To 
Come To; _ Everything 
Happens To Me; Open House 


(VANGUARD PPT 12009—26s. Sd.) 


Thanks to the capable hands of 
arrangers Quincy Jones, Hall Overton 
and Ronnie Woelmer, the subt!e blend 
of guitar, baritone, flute and rhythm 
comes off particularly well. Sam 
plays fluent, if somewhat weak-toned 
clarinet on “Open House” and Quincy’s 
“Blues Junction”. Quincy also arranged 
the pretty “Everything’—fine flute here. 
Hall Overton’s only contribution is “So 
Nice”—excellent writing, excellent sound, 
but somewhat out of touch with the jazz 
idiom. Ronnie Woelmer penned the 
remaining arrangements, leaving plenty 
of scope for solo im»rovisation for all 
concerned. “Skid and “Simzle Life” 
both benefit from lyrical, thematic 
material, and feature fine clarinet and 
baritone. Flax gets a warm, “breathy” 
sound, with just the softest of soft edges 
to help it along. “Just Tutshen” is as 
humourous as its title implies, and 
prompts Sam to play his best clarinet 
work of the set. Shorter contributions 
from Flax and Galbraith are equally 
acceptable. 

A worthwhile experiment, which comes 
off very well despite a couple of minor 
faults. Recommended for those in 
search of jazz with a difference—and a 
beat! K.G. 

Sam Most (cit/fit), Marty Flax (bar), Barry 
Galbraith (gtr), Bil_y Triglia (pno), Aaron Bell (bs), 
Bobby Donaldson (dms). 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
QUARTET/SEXTET 
Blues Going Up; Little Girl Blue; 
Piano Blues; Yardbird Suite — 
Western Reunion; I Know, Don’t 
Know How; Red Door 
(VOGUE LAE 12006—38s. 3d.) 
Hi-fi recording and the inspiration of 
a “live”, appreciative, well-behaved 
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audience, help make these performances 
some of the most stimulating yet put on 
record by Gerry’s small units. The first 
four titles feature a quartet comprising 
Mulligan (baritone), Jon Eardley 
(trumpet), Red Mitchell (bass) and Chico 
Hamilton (drums). “Blues Going Up” 
hits a fine, medium tempo; has a tasty 
Mulligan solo; a typical one by Eardley: 
and some astringently striking interplay 
between the horns with semitone disson- 
ances and such. “Girl” moves at a slow 
gait reaching its expressive climax in 
Gerry’s quietly eloquent second chorus. 
The blues on track 3 has Mulligan at the 
piano—wailing mightily, with the chordal 
command which an expert arranger- 
pianist should have—while the rhythm 
section (surely the best Gerry has ever 
used) excels itself and Eardley keeps his 
contribution down to a pungent mini- 
mum, “Yardbird Suite” starts a bit 
tamely, wakes up during Gerry’s first 
blowing chorus (back on baritone) and 
keeps grooving right along after Eardley’s 
re-entry (note Hamilton’s drumming 
here—as though he had been joined by a 
second percussionist, or tap-dancer!). 
Mitchell’s base solo is tremendous, as is 
his work throughout the side. And 
Eardley? I think I'm getting to like him, 
but haven’t yet heard enough to be sure. 
He has a unique sound which manages 
to be bland and “edgy” at the same time. 
His stvie could possibly be described as 
early Chet Baker with more imagination 
and more red blood corpuscles. Like 
Bob Brookmeyer and other recently- 
arrived musicians, he has no hesitation 
in using blue notes, etz.(like a reincar- 
nated King Oliver) when he thinks they 
fit, so his solos often sound like an 
anthology of jazz trumpet from_Story- 
ville, New Orleans, to Storyville, Boston. 
But please take this as an interim report 
only. 


The remaining three titles probably 
come from a different concert—the lac< 
of a sleeve and its attendant liner notes 
makes it impossible for me to be sure. 
They present Gerry with the front-line he 
recently brought to Paris—Eardley 
(trumnet), Bob Brookmeyer (trombone 
and piano), Zoot Sims (tenor—plu: 
Mitchell again on bass, Larry Bunker on 
drums. The extra horns put the group 
on a more conventional-sounding basis 
than the quartet. but fuller and more 
varied, tonally, of course. “Reunion” is 
just another “I Got Rhythm” riff, saved 
by inventive, sometimes impudently 
diverting group and solo work. (The 
horns have a great little ball together 
behind the first part of Mitchell’s solo.) 
Zoot’s tenor recently seems to have come 
under the hard-crusted influence of Sonny 
Rollins, making him blow amazingly like 
Hank Mobley (or at least, what I’ve 
heard of Hank Mobley) on one late LP 
—but he’s recognisably his old, Pres- 
cum-Wardell-Gray self with Gerry here: 
“I Know”, a nonchalant Mulligan 
original, seems to have been developed 
from the release of “Line for, Lyons”. 
Nothing much happens until Eardley has 
found his feet halfway through the 
second chorus. Then Brookmeyer pro- 
vides a definite highspot, especially with 
the deliciously constructed phrase with 
which the release of his chorus begins. 
Gerry’s solo is average, ditto the “all in” 
chorus which follows. But it’s a good 


track on the whole, capped by a striking 
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THE MONTHS RECORDS—(continued) 


coda. Finally, Zoot’s “Door” makes a 
free-swinging closer, helped by Brook- 
meyer’s comping and solo work at the 
piano. Even if he had never touched a 
trombone, Bob would be a swell jazzman 
through the value of his work as a 
pianist. He has a good keyboard tech- 
nique, an excellent touch and beat, a 
mature, modern style that has been 
largely moulded by his great admiration 
for Thelonious Monk (though you might 
not realise this from his playing on “Red 
Door”). The horns do a sprightly job. 
Recommended. 
M.B. 


JOE NEWMAN OCTET 


Soon; Limehouse Blues; Dream A 
Little Dream Of Me; Corner 
Pocket; If I Could Be With You— 
Preity Skinny Bunny; Leonice; 
Jack’s Wax; Topsy; Captain 
Spaulding 
(H.M.V. DLP 1114—26s. 5d.) 


Although not what I would call a 
wonderful record, this gets my vote as 
the best of the month. Much of the 


material is unusual, and there is some‘ 


great trumpet by the leader 
nearly every track. I also praise highly 
the piano playing, so much in the Basie 
tradition, of ex-Hermanite Nat Pierce, 
and the pretty solid tromboning of Frank 
Rehack. 

The scores of Manny Albam, who has 
arranged for Kenton and Herman, come 
out as the best of the bunch, “Topsy”, 

“Leonice” and “Soon” are all first class 
melodies with well voiced ensembles. 
Not far behind come the swinging “Jack’s 
Wax” and “Skinny Bunny”, the first 
arranged by Cohn the second by Wilkins. 
On the debit side are the too slow tempos 
chosen for “If I Could” and “Dream”, 
both “of which are apt to drag. Cohen 
plays some good, gutty tennor on “Lime- 
house” which is also noticeable for 
Hinton’s extraordinary fine backing to 
Newman’s muted solo. 

It is a fine thing to hear this type of 
jazz being played once again. 

S.T. 


Joe Newman (tpt), Frank Rehack (tmb), Ernie 
Wilkins (a‘to), Al Cohn (tenor), Nat Pierce (pno), 
Freddie Greene (gtr), Milt Hinton (bass), Shadow 
Wilson (drs). 


THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND 
JAZZ BAND )1919) 


At The Jazz Band Ball; Ostrich 

Walk; Tell Me; Lasses Candy— 

Satanic Blues; Mammy Of Mine; 

Look At ’Em Doing It; Pve Lost My 
Heart in Dixieland 


(COLUMBIA 33S 1087--29s. 64d.) 


During the past twenty-five years a 
number of recordings by the O.D.J.B. 
have been reissued, but these British-made 
Columbia recordings have hitherto re- 
mained almost mythical collectors’ items 
—indeed, in over twenty years of junk- 
shopping I myself have only once come 
across a copy from any of these sessions. 

An unusual aspect of these recordings, 
which of course were made whilst the 
band was plaving in this cojintry, is that 
they were all twelve inchers, a rarity 
indeed for a jazz record in those days. 
During a period from April 1919 until 
July of the following year seventeen 
titles, including two waltzes, were record- 


ed for Columbia with a personnel which 
consisted of Nick La Rocca, cornet; 
Larry Shields, clarinet; Emile Christian, 
trombone; Tony Sbarbaro, drums; and 
Billy Jones on piano. 


Apart from their obvious historical 
importance, the eight selections included 
in this LP (all recorded in 1919) are play- 
ed with a good drive. Even if the 
ensembles sound somewhat ragged, the 
playing of La Rocca and Shields is 
always of interest, and the selections as 
a whole make interesting comparison 
with the recently issued HMV LP by the 
same band. Naturally the arrangements, 
such as they were, sound corny today, 
but if listened to with the mood of the 
period in mind, there is much to be 
enjoyed. Possibly “Tiger Rag” and 
“Sensation Rag” should have been 
included, but on the whole this is a 
thoughtful selection, of which perhaps 
“Ostrich Walk”, “Satanic Blues” and 
“Tell Me” are the best. 


THE KNOCKY PARKER TRIO 


The Naked Dance; Wolverine Blues; 

Original Rag; Sidewalk Blues— 

Limehouse Blues; Barrelhouse 

Blues; Smokey Mokes; Memphis 
Blues 


(LONDON HB—U-1044—25s. 03d.) 


There can be few jazz pianists who 
hold a degree in English Literature, but 
Professor “Knocky” Parker may be 
counted among them. The tracks were 
recorded around 1952 at the Kentucky 
Wesleyan College and Knocky is most 
ably supported by Omer Simeon on 
clarinet and Arthur Herbert on drums. 

In many ways these performances are 
reminiscent of Jelly Roll's Trio record- 
ing, especially Parker's versions of “The 

Naked Dance”, “Wolverine Blues” and 
“Sidewalk Blues”. But Knocky is an 
extremely facile player who can change 
his style at will and on his own “Barrel- 
house Blues” one can detect a strong 
suggestion of both James P. Johnson and 
Earl Hines. 

Omer Simeon’s sensitive and forth- 
right clarinet playing fits in perfectly with 
Knocky’s changes of mood and tempo, 
and I am sure you will find this album 
often on your turntable. Each perform- 
ance is full of subtle touches and, above 
all, warm, hacpy jazz—it is indeed a 
record that doesn’t need analysing but 
one to sit down and enjoy. 

Pa. 


MEL POWELL TRIO 


Borderline; M akin’ Whoopee; 

What’s New—Quin and Sonic; If 

Dreams Come True; Cross Your 
Heart; Avalon 


(VANGUARD PPL 11001—-35s. 14d.) 


Here is a new Mel Powell Trio LP 
with tenor player Paul Quinichette re- 
placing Ruby Braff. As on the previous 
record, Mel’s dynamic piano playing 
dominates throughout with an infectious 
freshness, but Paul Quinichette’s tenor 
playing is always of interest, whilst 
Donaldson's deft drumming merits con- 
siderable attention. Most of the selections 
swing and each musician dovetails his 
work with that of the other two, which 
results in a very satisfactory fusion of 
ideas and style. 
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Both “Borderline” and “Quin and 
Sonic” were specially composed for this 
session and, according to John Hammond 
“They represent a side of Powell previ- 
ously unheard; the serious musician 
successfully welding classical form with 
the utmost in rhythmic freedom and 
harmonic experimentation”. This may 
be so, though I feel the word “welding” 
to be an unfortunate one. Another inter- 
esting track is the nine minute version 
of “What's New” taken at slow tempo 
on which Quinichette contributes some 
thoughtful solo work and Powell reveals 
his close affiliation with modern classical 
music. 


Finally, the Mel Powell arrangement of 
Waller’s attractive “Cross Your Heart”’— 
a fine tribute to Fats played with a great 
feeling for the mood created by the 
composer. 


JOE ROLAND 
Easy Living; Stairway To The 
Steinway; Soft Winds; Teach Me 
Tonight; Robin; Sweet Lorraine— 
Goodbye, Bird; After You’ve Gone; 
Anticipation; I Cover The Water- 
front; The Moon Got In My Eyes; 

Street Of Dreams 


(LONDON LTZ-N 15005--39s. 74d.) 


Pretty, pretty music which would fit 
perfectly into the background of any 
respectable drinking party. Some of the 
standards such as “Soft Winds’, “Sweet 
Lorraine” and “Waterfront” are played 
with a good, rhythmic beat, but the musi: 
as a whole never invites the foot to tap. 
Redd plays some good, modernish _Piano 
on “Steinway” and the fast “After 
You've Gone”, and Garcia’s guitar is 
technically very efficient on nearly every 
track. I expect the leaders’ vibes are 
also very good, but I beg to be excused 
as I have just been listening to a Hamp- 
ton record--he does however contribute 
a very good solo to “Waterfront”. 
Listening to this record for the third 
time, I fell to wondering why it is that 
all these young modern musicians man- 
age to sound so completely bored: 
particularly at slow and medium tempos. 
Do they mistake lassitude for relax- 


ation? 
Joe Roland (vibes), Dick Garcia (gtr), Freddie 


Redd (pno), Dante Martucci (bass), Ron Jeffer- 
son (drs), 


BROTHER JOHN SELLERS SINGS 
BLUES AND FOLKSONGS 


John Henry; Farewell Work Life; 
Doretha Boogie—Boll Weevil; Two 
Little Fishes; Down By The 
Riverside 
(VANGUARD PPT 12008—26s. Sd.) 
Quite apart from John Sellers’ inter- 
esting performance, this record shows us 
the enormous talent of Sir Charles 
Thompson, aided by the old Basie 
rhythm section. Thompson, who has 
come to our attention more and more 
in recent months, is a piano player of the 
utmost sophistication and swing and on 
these tracks he shows that within his 
grasp he has the full tradition of the 
blues and the best of modern jazz. His 
great gift, like Basie, is to provide terse 
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THE MONTHS RECORDS—(continued) 


and intriguing comment, with perfect 
timing and continuous swing. 

John Sellers shows in these songs three 
distinct styles, ranging from concert-type 
folksong through current Negro religious 
music to a couple of blues perform- 
ances that really satisfy. Overall, he is 
like an unspoiled Josh White, tricks kept 
to a minimum. His folksong is strictly 
in concert style, and there is no country 
soil on his boots. 

“Farewell Work Life” is a fine blues, 
in which Sir Charles and the other 
musicians lay down a rhythmic base of 
which Brother John makes the best 
possible use; a medium paced blues, clear 
and strong, with never a false note. 
“Doretha Boogie” which so impressed 
the musicians in the studio, is even better. 
A fast and rocking blues, it rises in 
force and tension until the final verses 
reach and almost surpass the classic last 
moments of “Roll ‘em Pete”—a series 
of moving shouts driving on and helped 
by the fiercely rocking band. For these 
two blues, Ruby Braff joined the session, 
blowing at his best. 

“Boll Weevil”, a drifting song not 
amenable to strong rhythmic treatment, 
is sung clear and straight, with Freddie 
Greene's pleasant guitar prominent in 
support. “John Henry” really needs a 
singer who is used to swinging a hammer 
and making it “suck wind”. “This is not 
sung in the true worksong manner, but 
more like the old Brunswick version by 
O'Neill Spencer and Billy Kyle 

“Loves and Fishes”, previously made 
known to us by Rosetta Tharpe, is 
attractively presented in a_ restrained 
preaching style, but “Riverside” was not 
a good choice. It is in one sense im>erti- 
nent for the outsider to comment, but we 
can only judge this type of thing as 
music. It is taken too fast, and given 
a treatment which becomes hysterical and 
incoherent. an_ effect which even 
Thompson’s solo piano cannot dispel. 

I think many people will like this 
record, as there is so much to enjoy in 
it. At the lowest possible rating, it is 
worth having for the two superb blues. 

G.B. 

“Sir Charles’’ Thompson (pno), Ruby Braff 


(tpt), Freddie Greene (gtr), Walter Page (bs), Jo 
Jones (dms). 


CHARLIE SHAVERS QUINTET 


Story Of The Jazz Trumpet 
(LONDON LZ-N14009—29s. 64d.) 


Part 1 is a disc-jockey’s dream come 
true—something he can programme for 
ten minutes without a word of explana- 
tion, and with the certainty that his 
groundling listeners will be entertained. 
Between mass-appeal comments from Al 
“Jazzbo” Collins, Charlie Shavers traces 
an alleged history of jazz trumpet styles 
from Louis “Sleepy Time Down South”, 
through Eldridge “After You've Gone”. 
Cootie “Echoes of Harlem”, Elman 
“And The Angels Sing”, and James 
“Ciririribin”, to Diz “Salt Peanuts”. 
Strictly for the peasants (as you’d gather 
from a couple of the names included!) 
so there’s no point in our asking “What 
About Bunny?”, “What About Bix?”, 
“What About Miles”, “What About 
Boonk?” or any stupid rhetorical 
questions like that. Significantly, while 
turning in a most efficient job, in the way 
that Dickie Valentine’s impression of 
David Schmitfield is efficient, Shavers 


comes nearest to accuracy in his Elman 
and James take-offs. His Louis is recog- 
nisable, maybe also his Diz (though in 
both cases, especially the Gillespie, 
Charlie’s thick, somewhat vulgar sound 
and vibrato spoil the illusion) but the 
Eldridge bit he essays wouldn't fool a 
two-year-old (especially not Brian Rust 
at the age of two). 


The other side of the record is still 
labelled “Story of Jazz Trumpet’, but 
merely consists of three typical Shavers 
combo tracks (surely these couldn’t be 
meant to symbolise the story of jazz 
trumpet brought up to date). Charles 
talk aslightly amusing intro on “Dawn”, 
moving from there into the mock- 
Ketélbey opus associated with his John 
Kirby days. “Dark Eyes” has a lot in 
common with the-trumpeter-on-a-Spike- 
Jones-record’s interpretation of “Minka”. 
“Moten” isn’t so bad, mainly because of 
a good tempo and the choice of a tune 
and chord sequence (“You're Driving Me 
Crazy’, of course) which virtually play 
themselves. I have no details on, the 
supporting group, gather that its a 
quintet without Charlie from the presence 
of clarinet, trombone, piano, bass and 
drums, and think the clarinet could be 
Hank D’Amico. So go ahead... tell 
me it’s Balls Ball. 

M.B. 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 


How High The Moon; I'll Remem- 

ber April — Sweet Georgia Brown; 

Theodore; Foggy Day In London 
Town 


(ESQUIRE 20-053—28s. 8d.) 


Taylor plays some adventurous piano 
on this set, but is still to my ear a long 
way behind Bud Powell. The up-tempo 
portions of the very long “How High” 
are played with a great beat, but I could 
have done without the solos from bass 
and drums. “April” is very pretty and 
shows that Taylor has a wonderful ear 
for melody and harmony, and that he 
can also swing with the best of them. 

The reverse is of much the same 
pattern. “Sweet Georgia” becomes 
somewhat technical as the melody is 
shifted from one hand to the other, but 
Taylor’s inventiveness is remarkable. 
“Theodore” is a ballad tune of no great 
strength, but Gershwin’s “Foggy Day” is 
another. example of modern piano play- 
ing at its brightest and best. 

S.T. 


Taylor (pno), Earl May (bass), Percy Brice 
(drs). Carnegie Hall 17/12/54. 


SIR CHARLES THOMPSON 
QUARTET 


Swingtime In The Rockies; Honey- 
suckle Rose—These Foolish Things; 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
(VANGUARD PPT12007—26s. 5d.) 

The hierarchy of jazz pianists has yet 
another addition to its exalted ranks in 
the shape and being of Sir Charles 
Thompson, who is clearly a firm diszivle 
of Count Basie’s exciting style. Being a 
Kansas City man, his first musical 
experiences were in the mid-west, whence 
he moved to New York in 1941 and into 
a Cafe society job with Lester Young. I 
have seldom heard more swing from a 
piano, certainly not in this bop-infected 
era, and I confidently predict that this 
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record will bring joy to the hearts of 
many who have almost come to accept 
that such music is a thing of the past. No 
praise for that matter, is high enough for 
the work of that famous ex-Basie rhythm 
section, Freddie Greene, Walter Page 
and Jo Jones. They achieve a relaxed 
and easy beat which rides right through 
the record, carrying Thompson to still 
greater heights of imagination. 

My favourite track is “Swingtime’’, 
with the slow and rhapsodic “Foolish 
Things” a close second. Stanley Dance. 
who wrote the sleeve notes, tells me that 
there are several more pieces by this 
outstanding pianist on the way, so let 
us hope that Vanguard will allow them 
to reach our eager ears in the near future. 


G.L. 


Char!es’’ Thompson (pno), Freddie Greene 
(gtr), Walter Page (bs), Jo Jones (ds). 


URSO and BROOKMEYER 


Chiketa; Stop Watch; Wizzard’s 

Gizzard; Ozzie’s Ode — Little Pres; 

Three Little Words; Don’t Take 

Your Love From Me; She’s Funny 
That Way 


(LONDON LZ-C 14016—29s. 64d.) 


The first four sides feature the Modern 
Jazz Quartet rhythm section bolstering 
up the solo efforts of tenor player Urso 
and valve-tromonist Brookmeyer. I find 
some of the tracks a little dull. The 
tempos are too much alike, and none of 
Urso’s original composition is very 
strong on melody. However the boys do 
not divorce beat trom their jazz and both 
of them get going on “Stop Watch” and 
the oddly titled “Wizzard’s Gizzard”. 

The reverse is a showcase for Urso. 
His very Lester Younglike tenor makes 
good use of the standards (oarticularly 
“Three Little Words”), but the rhythm 
backing here is not nearly strong enough. 


S.T. 


Side 1—Urso (tenor), Brookmeyer (valve trom- 
bone), Kenny Clarke (drs), Percy Heath (bass), 
Horace Silver (pno). 


Side 2—Urso with Clyde Lombardi (bass), 
Walter Bishop Jr. (pno), Howie Mann (drs). 


The Famous WARD SINGERS 


Surely God Is Able; He Knows How 
Much We Can Bear; Jesus; Each 
Day—Since I Found The Light; Oh 
My Lord What A Time; How Many 
Times; This Little Light Of Mine 


(LONDON LZ-C 14013—29s. 63d.) 


If anyone has any false impressions as 
to why jazz is primarily the Negro’: 
music, I can only suggest you listen tc 
this record which should teach you a lot 
Although issued on the London Jazz 
Series, this is religious singing from @ 
group of seven women who have become 
famous all over America. Led by Mrs. 
Gertrude Ward their singing is of a type 
which is general in the Negro churches 
of America, and which, when performed 
as well as this is, can be moving in the 
extreme. 

On such songs as “Oh My Lord” and 
“This Little Light Of Mine” the group 
reach a climax which is almost painful 
in its intensity, whilst the solo voice on 
“He Knows How Much” is extremely 
beautiful by reason of its stark simplicity. 
As with most gospel singers they rely 
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RACIAL PREJUDICE 


One of the greatest stories of this or 
any other century is happening here and 
| believe that it is deeply aftecting the 
jazz world. The long smouldering racial 
issue has been ignited by official action 
and one can daily observe the flames 
leaping up into the national news lanes. 
Sometimes the flames leap brightly in 
the daylight of reasonable understanding 
and long delayed justice as the ugly issue 
of racial discrimination is faced up to 
and burned away. Other times the flames 
splutter fitfully and _ evil, flickering 
shadows move about in the closed, dark 
minds of criminal men. Unbelievable 
grotesque crimes against Negroes are 
plotted and executed without punishment. 

The Emmet Till record is reviewed 
later in this column. 

I have been mildly, moderately and 
severely criticised by people for bringing 
the racial issue into the jazz world. Some 
people have meant well and some have 
been my friends. My answer has been 
that it is not possible to leave race out 
of jazz music and achieve any degree of 
accuracy in evaluating jazz music. 
Hodes, Mezzrow and others who have 
had a living experience of jazz have 
patiently explained that it is so. 

These days, the racial issue is coming 
at one from all sides and it is no longer 
possible for the evaders, here at home, 
to avoid the issue. If the issue is seen 
walking toward one on the street, one 
cannot dodge into a restaurant and have 
a cup of coffee one did not want. The 
issue may be having coffee at either 
elbow or both elbows. One cannot dodge 
into an alley in pretence that one has 
a business appointment by the third trash 
pile. The issue may be walking toward 
one in the alley. One cannot sink into 
a deep study of Havana cigars in the 
nearest store window until the issue has 
passed. It may not pass. One cannot 
It comes in 


go home and shut it out. 


with the newspapers and on the radio. 

The Long beach, Calif. Youth Band 
refused to play in the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras parade because they were requested 
to leave two coloured band members at 
home. 

The institutions of higher learning are 
in turmoil. In my lifetime, I did not 
expect to read in the major newspapers 
that those strongholds of academic and 
social snobbery were rebelling against 
the mighty, dominant powers in a row 
over racial restrictions in their constitu- 
tions. Thirty sororities on the U.C.L.A. 
campus and environs got together and 
did it. “The intrafraternity Council of 
27 fraternities is expected to withdraw 
from student government next week in 
a similar protest.” They did. 

Racial prejudice has been the major 
affliction of a race that gave us jazz, and 
the jazzmen, coloured and white, have 
suffered through its unchallenged exis- 
tence. Who knows how much or in how 
many ways? Some of the tragedies and 
sufferings we know about. Bessie Smith, 
Roy Eldridge, Mezzrow, Jelly, Louis 
Armstrong, Bunk, Clarence Williams and 
the others. Most of it we do not know 
about. How is it possible to accept the 
magnficent gift of jazz music and at the 
same time carefully cut away every pres- 
sure, every responsibility, every thorny 
problem jazz has had to contend against? 

Jazz contributed immeasurably in 
breaking down the first and toughest 
racial barriers, but jazz will not receive 
the credit it deserves in many places. As 
it has happened before, other people will 
be eager to step forward and accept the 
mantle of honour that belongs to the 
jazz pioneers. 

Perhaps it would be well to be con- 
structive, jazz-wise, at this point. The 
early collectors’ series of jazz records 
contain and convey a vivid and complete 
pattern of the Negroid culture and I 


BERTA WOOD, JOE WATKINS REV. KERSHAW, GEORGE LEWIS 
and photographer RALPH HIETT 
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believe that the cultural pattern as well 
as the musical forms of jazz can be 
transmitted by record. The early blues 
singers sang the cultural pattern with 
great dignity in simple, unmistakable 
words. There is some nonsense, foolery 
and private racial fun but not very much 
compared to the massive bulk of the 
serious work. There is some commercial- 
ism too. It is difficult to keep the com- 
mercial snake out of any world of art. 
There is not much of it in the early jazz. 

The recordings of Bessie Smith convey 
the Negroid cultural pattern with author- 
ity. Bessie and Ma Rainey prove beyond 
the remotest doubt that the Negroid cul- 
ture came first and that musical jazz de- 
veloped as an expression of that culture. 
There has been a great deal of trouble 
because there have been attempts to play 
in the jazz idiom without the correspond- 
ing knowledge and experiences of the 
jazz culture that are the wellsprings that 
supply jazz with its inspiration, imagina- 
tion and creative vitalty. The successful 
early white jazzmen did not make that 
mistake. That is why they have endured 
and remain successful. 


A MONUMENT TO JAZZ? 

Perhaps the people who wish to keep 
“race” out of the jazz world will find 
this item interesting and amusing. There 
is a hassle going on in the city of New 
Orleans over the site of a proposed 
monument to jazz. One group wants the 
monument located on Canal Street in 
a totally white section. If the monument 
is placed there, there can be no names of 
coloured jazzmen on it—not Oliver, or 
Morton, or even Louis Armstrong. 

If the monument is placed in a 
coloured section of the city where the 
creators of jazz may be safely honoured, 
what then? Will the Negroes receive too 
much attention from the distinguished 
visitors of an outer world? Too much 
prestige, publicity, commercial advant- 
age? Stupid northerners and foreigners 
might precipitate a dreadful crisis by 
entering a coloured restaurant and eating 
gumbo or coubouyon or a hamburger 
sandwich and a coca cola. 

THE EMMET TILL RECORD 

If one cannot remove a flint-rock 
mountain of racial discrimination with 
shovels and the situation calls for dyna- 
mite, why not use dynamite? The Emmet 
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It is neither 
blues nor jazz but since everything 
musica! goes in the jazz world these days, 
there is no logical reason to omit it. It 
is sung by a Negro and the Negroid voice 
is flat as a pancake in its lack of ex- 
pressed emotion. The voice tells of how 
the fourteen year old child, Emmet Till, 
travelled from Chicago to Mississippi to 
visit an uncle, how Emmet wolf-whistled 
in the vicinity of a white woman, how 
he was later taken from his unc‘'e’s home 
as his uncle pleaded for his life, how 
Emmet was taken to a barn and beaten 
to death, how he was taken from the 
river and identified by a ring given to 
him by his ex-serviceman father who 
fought in a war to make men free. At 
the trial, the guilty men laughed. They 
were not convicted. 


The Emmet Till record is being p!ayed 
nightly on the r&b radio programmes. 
There is no whoop-la sales pitch. No 
announcement precedes its playing. There 
is a dead-air pause as the record is turned 
over. A dead-air interval of silence fol- 
lows the ending of side two. The silences 
roar with terrible emotions. Tragic, pro- 
found currents move through the room. 
It is the traditional Negroid way of say- 
ing much wordlessly. The Negroid voice 
sang no more than was printed in news- 
papers and magazines and he sang it as 
pancake flat as a newspaper account. 
The radio programme continues as if 
nothing had happened. 

Compared to the Till record, Billie 
Holiday's “Strange Fruit” is lighter in 
meaning and significance. In the Emmet 
Till record the tragedy is heavier, the 
impact stronger, the suspense more ter- 
rible because of the seething tensions of 
this particular time, because a child is 
involved, because the Emmet Till record 
is true. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE KERSHAW 


The Rev. Kershaw, of sixty-four 
thousand dollar television jazz question 
fame, continues to make news and more 
news. He was given the “Man Of The 
Year” award by Hollywood’s Westlake 
College of Music and Decca has hired 
him to put together a basic jazz library. 
Decca’s library will be authentically 
basic or Kershaw will withdraw from 
the project. This is a prediction but a 
safe one. Commercial big-wigs or little- 
wigs who may try to throw their weight 
against the heft of the Kershaw character 
and convictions may get a bounce-back 
jolt and they may wonder how it hap- 
pened that they are picking themselves 


Till record is dynamite. 


up off the floor. Kershaw not only 
weighs in at several iron-clad, impreg- 
nable tons, he knows the jazz territory 
thoroughly and he is sharp as several 
tacks at detecting subterfuge however 
devious or subtle. Aside from the jazz- 
men, he is one of the most constructive- 
minded individuals I have met, to date. 

The Westlake award brought Kershaw 
to the West Coast while the George 
Lewis band was playing at the Beverly 
Cavern. He has been well acquainted 
with the band since the Oxford, Ohio 
dates and their reunion was a lively one. 
The band refer to him affectionately as 
Rev. 

On their off-night, the band, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Kershaw and a few friends had 
an unforgettable social session in which 
the spirit of the occasion lifted to 
wonderfully high peaks of humour and 
good times. The dynamic Kershaw has 
an out-sized sense of humour and the 
heartiest of combustive laughter that fits 
naturally and smoothly into the jazz 
groove. He visited an Ohio river boat 
on which the Lewis band played for a 
private party last year and, among other 
happenings, he was much amused by the 
neat Jim Robinson who insisted on 
emptying the vapour valve of his trom- 
bone out the window into the Ohio river. 

STORIES 

There were storics and more stories, 
some of a private racial nature. The 
joke Louis Armstrong’ told the 
Lewis band in New York about 
the two men, one white and one 
coloured, who were going to the 
gallows to be hung for a crime of which 
they were guilty. The white man kept 
fainting and having to be revived and 
he was about to faint again when the 
coloured man said, “There’s no way out. 
You might as well go on and get it over.” 
The white fellow turned and replied, “It’s 
different for you. You're used to being 
hung”. Some people can laugh about 
this joke. Some can’t. We did. 

Kershaw told us some of the vicious 
happenings brought about by winning 
that much money for answering ques- 
tions about jazz. The ugliness of letters 
he received during and after the week 
of the programme. He was interviewed 
by reporters and, of course, asked what 
he would do with the money. He told 
them that he would make contributions 
to various organisations which he named 
and among them were the United 
Nations Orphans of War fund and the 
N.A.A.C.P. The Mississippi press dis- 
torted the facts and headlines flared 


there, “Kershaw Gives $32,000 to 
N.A.A.C.P.” There were a series of 
violent explosions when it was discovered 
that Kershaw was under contract to lec- 
ture at the University of Mississippi, not 
on jazz nor racial relations, but on 
modern drama and modern literature. 
The state authorities informed the uni- 
versity that all supporting funds would 
be withdrawn, the chancellor would be 
fired and so on if Kershaw appeared. 
Frantic appeals asking that Kershaw 
withdraw began by wire, telephone and 
letter. Kershaw replied that he had no 
intention of withdrawing. A student vote 
was in favour of Kershaw fulfilling his 
contract. Kershaw was warned by tele- 
phone that if he put a foot into that 
State he had better be wearing a bullet 
proof vest. Kershaw is from the South 
and fully aware in living experience of 
what he would face in Mississippi. He 
might be mobbed, beaten to death, shot 
or hung from the limb of a Mississippi 
tree. He had not decided that night what 
he would do and he left it there. 


WELL PAID “TRADS” 


I believe that the official ending of 
racial discrimination in this coutry will 
open new avenues of clearer thinking 
about jazz music. | believe that it has 
already done so in some respects. Music- 
ians who have been afraid of the compli- 
cations in the fearful racial problem or 
unwilling to suffer that much for the 
jazz musical cause will find an easier 
path and a stronger enticement into the 
highly honoured and often well paid 
authentic jazz world. It is becoming a 
cliche among musicians that traditional 
jazzmen work steadier and therefore 
make more money ard have more 
security than other musicians. Radio, 
TV, film and concert work, although well 
paid provide an unreliable, spotty in- 
come. The most famous names some- 
times make the least money. Buster 
Bailey in “Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya” says, 
“As for the future of jazz, it’s hard to 
say. The longer I play the more I 
realise that I’m right back where I 
started. I’m playing the old jazz and 
making more money. It seems like more 
guys are learning or leaning towards 
Dixieland now because it’s the only 
thing you can make steady money from 
or a steady job.” (Page 400.) Turk 
Murphy in the same book, same page, 
says, “As for us, we’ve found that Dixie- 
land not only has a big audience on the 
West Coast, where our band started, but 
a strong following every place we 
travel”. 
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CONNIE’S INN ORCHESTRA 
Sugar Foot Stomp (E36455) 
Just Blues (E36456) 
Russell Smith, Bobby Stark, Rex Stewart 
(tpt); Claude Jones, Benny Morton (tmb); 
Harvey Boone (alto); Russell Procop2 
(clt & alto); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Fletcher Henderson (p); Clarence Holi- 
day (g); John Kirby (tu); Walter Johnson 
(d). April 25, 1931, New York. 
BRUNSWICK 1212 


The first disc which I selected in this 
series (J.J. April 1954) was a 1927 re- 
cording by Fletcher Henderson. Here is 
another by this fine coloured orchestra 
made four years later at a time when 
they were playing at Connie’s Inn on 7th 
Avenue in Harlem—hence the band 
psuedonym. Henderson still had many 
fine soloists and they are well featured 
on both titles. 

“Sugar Foot Stomp” is taken at a 
tempo faster than the original “Dipper- 
mouth Blues” by King Oliver's Creole 
Jazz Band but is not a tear up version 
and swings all the way. After the 
ensemble introduc‘ion, there are choruses 
for saxes against staccato brass, and for 
brass with background, followed by a 
16 bar interlude for a fluid clarinet trio. 
The first soloist is Claude Jones on trom- 
bone and then Rex Stewart takes a hot, 
muted trumpet solo for three choruses, 
based on the original Oliver so!o but not 
an exact copy. The next two choruses 
are taken by Russell Procope on clarinet; 
an excellent musician who is usually 
thousht of as an alto player but is 


@ 
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equally as good on this instrument. 
Benny Morton follows with three trom- 
bone choruses—a staccato, attacking solo 
played with great swing. Finally—but 
certainly not least—Coleman Hawkins 
takes (wo gutty tenor sax choruses which 
lead into the final ensemble. 

“Just Blues” is exactly what the title 
implies—a slow 12 bar blues. In be- 
tween the arranged ensemble choruses at 
the beginning and end of the record are 
four solo choruses and one chorus for 
the brass and saxes. Once again the first 
solo is taken by Claude Jones with an 
acid muted trumpet accompaniment by 
Bobby Stark. As Stark’s muted accom- 
paniment dies away Rex Stewart, also 
muted, comes in for a solo chorus which 
is not unlike some of his much later work 
with Ellirgton. Stark’s muted trumpet 
comes in once more to accompany a fine 
tenor sax solo by Coleman Hawkins and 
the last solo is a muted trombone chorus 
by Benny Morton over an arranged sax 
background. ERIC TOWNLEY 

BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS BAND 
Tishomingo Blues (W 73151 T 3A) 
Alexanders Ragtime Band 
(W 73150 T SB) 

Bunk Johnson (tpt); Jim Robinson (tmb); 
George Lewis (clt); Alton Purnell (p); 
Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Alcide Pava- 
geau (bass); Baby Dodds (d). Recorded 

New York City. November 21, 1945. 
BRUNSWICK 04437 

These sides were made after Bunk 

Johnson’s meteoric rise to fame in the 


middle forties, and have the advantage 
of a high standard of recording—some- 
thing that is not always apparent in the 
well-intentioned efforts of the enthusi- 
asts who originally recorded him. It 
seems strange that this record is now 
more than ten years old, but it enables 
one to see Bunk in correct perspective, 
and gives one a chance to indulge in a 
little retrospective thinking Personally 
I think the New Orleans revival was 
more than worthwhile even if only be- 
cause it dragged from obscurity such 
excellent musicians as Bunk Johnson 
and George Lewis. “Tishomingo Blues,” 
I think it is safe in saying, is one of the 
pleasantest sides that Bunk and his Band 
ever made—it would be extravagant to 
refer to any individual in the band as 
great, as their medium is ensemble play- 
ing, and the overall effect is workman- 
like New Orleans jazz, which is what 
one expects from musicians of this 
calibre. There is a pleasant piano solo 
from Alton Purnell with prominent 
banjo backing, and a gem of a solo by 
George Lewis, otherwise apart from the 
odd break from Bunk and Jim Robinson, 
it is ensemble all the way. 

“Alexander's Ragtime Band” is taken 
at a slightly faster tempo than is usual. 
but it is rotab!e for a very strong lead 
from Bunk, and another fine solo from 
Lewis. The ensembles really get going 
here, driven along by the fine drumming 
of Baby Dodds. This record shows Bunk 
Johnson at his best. 
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STAN THE MAN 

The big event of this month was most 
definitely the arrival of Stan Kenton and 
His Orchestra. With Louis Armstrong 
and the All Stars coming to Britain hot 
on the Kenton heels, we are in for a 
busy time in the immediate future. Agent 
Harold Davison, who smooth-talked the 
Americans into an exchange of Arm- 
strong and Kenton for Ted Heath and 
Freddy Randall, deserves all our praise. 
Just what the American reaction is going 
to be we'd hate to think, but from our 
point of view it’s just fine. 


The Press reception for Stan Kenton 
was a gala affair—held in relays at the 
Society Restaurant in Jermyn Street. We 
arrived at about 6 o'clock, and, as we 
entered the foyer, we noticed a tall, grey 
haired and rather distinguished looking 
man walking downstairs with an ex- 
tremely attractive woman. We recog- 
nised Stan Kenton and assumed that the 
woman was his wife, Ann Richards. This 
was in fact the case, and we can appreci- 
ate why any band leader would hasten to 
marry a vocalist who looked like that. 
We didn’t see much of either of them 
after this, for Kenton was surrounded 
by editors, agents and other members of 
the hierarchy and Ann was the centre 
of a small knot of writers looking for 
the human interest angle: 

“Is it true that you've given up singing 
permanently, Miss Richards?” 

“What does it feel like to be married 
to a famous band leader like Mr. Ken- 
ton?” 


All this was carried on in the centre 
of a fair sized reception room under the 
steaming glare of six or more arc lamps, 
which were continuously being aug- 
mented for the benefit of the photo- 
graphers. Forced by the danger of suf- 
focation to move to the outskirts of the 
mob, we discovered that all the interest- 
ing things were going on in the fringe 
area. For one thing, the outer regions 
of the bar were less crowded, and for 
another, we discovered a table groaning 
with caviare for our refreshment. 


In the shadows of one corner of the 
room we discovered Mike Butcher, Tony 
Hall and Edgar Jackson bending the ears 
of some American styled gentlemen. This 
looked promising and we discovered that 
they had obtained a monopoly on the 
conversation rights to Lennie Niehaus, 
Bill Perkins and Ralph Blaes; the only 
members of the band to have come to 
the reception. Lennie Niehaus looked a 
little plumper than his photograph on 
the cover of the Vogue LP would lead 
one to suspect, but he and the other two 
talked a whole lot of sense. If these 
three are a fair sample of the standard 
of courtesy and intelligence in this Ken- 
ton band, we can be doubly enthusiastic 
in welcoming them as our first legalised 
visiting American band for 20 years. 


By BRIAN NICHOLLS 


THE UNION, HOWEVER, STILL 
MOVES IN ITS MYSTERIOUS 
WAYS 
During a recent British Jazz broadcast, 
it was decided to make a last minute 
addition of Beryl Bryden on washboard, 
as she was here on a visit from her con- 
tinental tcurs. She arrived for the final 
rehearsal and everything was going well 
when into the studio came the M.U.’s 
London Branch Organiser. He com- 
plained, and seriously too, because a 
non-Union washboard player was being 
used on a broadcast. Further comment 

is, we feel, unnecessary. 


IN PUTNEY, WHEN THE SUN 
GOES DOWN 

In the upstairs room of a pub, whose 
name we have forgotten, but which can 
be found on just the other side of Putney 
Bridge; the Putney Jazz Club meets every 
Wednesday from 7.30 to 10.45. We tell 
you this not merely as a rather abrupt 
introduction to our reflections on visiting 
the club recently, but because we feel 
that you might like to know. It is a 
friendly sort of place, and, if you live 
near Putney, a visit could save you from 
watching television for a few hours. 

The club is run by Brian Morris, who, 
before this venture, was responsible for 
the Golders Green Jazz Club—mourned 
by everybody but the proprietors of the 
Refectory Restaurant where it held its 
riots. The Putney club, after only twelve 
weeks’ existence, has nearly 600 mem- 
bers and Mr. Morris was busy addressing 
envelopes to all of them when we arrived 
to plague him with questions. About 
fifty of these members had braved the 
cold to hear the Alan Littlejohn band, 
which is the resident group. Len 
Doughty, who plays second cornet was 
unfortunately away, but we felt that the 
trombone player, whose name_ we're 
afraid falls into the same category as 
that of the pub, showed distinct promise. 

The members were an_ interesting 
study: Approximately half of them 
seemed destined eventually to progress 
to the Studio “51. These were the girls 
dressed in tight skirts and tight sweaters. 
They pirouetted in tight, circular steps 
and their escorts wore sober suits with 
neo Edwardian lines. The other section 
of members wore sloppy sweaters (both 
sexes). The girls complemented this with 
flared skirts and the men with jeans. 
These were obviously the future occu- 
pants of Humph’s or Cy Laurie’s. All 
the people in the club were very young 
and we wondered whether this pointed 
to a predetermination of mod. or trad. 
tendencies. For the time being, however, 
thev all seemed to enjoy Alan Littlejohn. 

Oh! and by the way, there is, of course, 
a licensed bar. 

CRANKS 

We feel that “Cranks” is a show that 
should be brought to your attention any- 
way, but a certain amount of jazz 
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association gives us the excuse we need 
in this column. Annie Ross, who, until 
now, had made her mark only with 
“Twisted”—the lyricising of Wardell 
Gray’s solo, and “I Want You To Be 
My Baby” with Tony Crombie’s Band, 
has blossomed into a star, and is now 
gracing the St. Martin’s Theatre nightly. 

Kenny Napper plays the bass in the 
pit orchestra which also includes a rock- 
ing harpsichord, and Dave Goldberg had 
a hand in the arrangements. This is the 
sort of deliciously off beat entertainment 
that should appeal to the jazz fan. We 
recommend it unreservedly; especially 
the sketch entitled Metamorphosis. 
“ONCE MORE UNTO THE SCENE, 

DEAR FRIENDS” 

The National Jazz Federation gave us 
its annual double decker concert under 
the heading ‘Jazz Scene” at the Festival 
Hall last month. This one, not surpris- 
ingly, was particularly entitled “Jazz 
Scene 1956”, and made a fair start at 
presenting a cross section of the jazz to 
be heard in Britain at the beginning of 
the year. The first concert, at 5.30, was 
traditional in flavour, and the hall was 
packed. When Acker Bilk’s Paramount 
Jazz Band came on to open the concert, 
they found themselves in the midst of 
eight sets of drum kits all stationed ready 
for the eight drummers who were to play 
before the evening was through. Acker 
played some forceful clarinet, but the 
band generally was a little below stan- 
dard—especially the trombone player, 
who seemed to favour the rasping clown 
approach. The Terry Lightfoot Band, 
who objected through their manager Ken 
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Lindsay, to being bracketed with Cy 
Laurie’s name in the programme notes, 
wore bright red jackets, and produced 
one or two ideas which suggest that they 
may develop well. 


Dave Carey’s Band had elected to 
appear in Dinner Jackets, which seemed 
a little formal, but luckily didn’t affect 
their music. Pat Hawes announced the 
numbers and made a passable imitation 
of Louis Armstrong when he took a 
vocal on “Yellow Dog Blues”. The en- 
thusiasm of this band was infectious, and 
they were the hit of the concert. 


Although John R. T. Davis was an- 
nounced from the stage as being one of 
the Sandy Brown Band, he made no 
appearance and the band played the 
whole concert without a trombone 
player. It was a tremendous improve- 
ment and Sandy and Al Fairweather on 
trumpet made an excellent front line on 
their own. Towards the end, they were 
joined by Humphrey Lyttelton who had 
been a non-playing compere until this 
stage. 

No sooner had the hall been cleared 
than another slightly less numerous 
crowd were let in for the modern con- 
cert which began at 8.30. This was rather 
disappointing, for nothing much _hap- 
pened to lift the show into the occasion 
it should have been. Of the groups that 
appeared, only the New Jazz Group 
moved us to any feelings. The Ronnie 
Scott band was using the old arrange- 
ments, which was only to be expected 


from so newly re-united a band, and the 
Tubby Hayes group, although very 
bouncy and boisterous, didn’t manage 
to take the audience with it, which in 
turn dampened the band below the best 
that it can produce. 


Nevertheless, these NJF, Festival Hall 
concerts continue to be the big events 
of the jazz scene, and we advise you to 
book now for the “Jazz Today” and 
“Chris Barber” shows in the Main 
Auditorium on April 28. 


WHAT?’S HAPPENING IN PARIS 
(From D. W. MARMADUKE) 


Gerry Mulligan is doing good business 
and making good music at the Paris 
Olympia theatre. Zoot Sims on tenor is 
the outstanding member of the group. 

* * 


Charles Delaunay is the promoter of 
a set of Sunday morning jazz concerts 
sponsored by Radio Luxembourg. The 
bill for the last mammoth affair read: 
Lucky Thompson, Zoot Sims, Stephen 
Grapelly, Bertice Reading, Geo. Daly 
(vibes), and the complete recording band 
of pianist Claude Bolling, who as a 


_ tribute to Ellington, used eight brass and 


six reeds, and played Duke’s compositions. 
Also on view were groups led by Maxime 
Saury. Henri Renaud, ard Gerard 
“Dave” Pochonet. 


Well known French pianist André 
Persiany has landed an engagement at 


the Embers in New York. He sails for 
New York at the beginning of April. 
* * * 

The Riverside where Albert Nicholas 
played for some months is now unhappily 
closed. The Trois Maillets now features. 
the Guy Lafitte-Michael de Villiers bard. 

* * * 

After touring Germany and Belgium 
the Lionel Hampton band has played 
several successful concerts in the North 
of France. Also on the bill were the 
Dave Pochonet Quartet with Bobby 
Jaspar (tenor) and Henri Renaud; and 
André Persiany’s Quintet with Bill Cole- 
man and Cecilly Forde. 

* * * 

Lucky Thompson is doing very well 
in France. He has been recording for 
‘Ducretet-Thompson and for Vogue. He 
used Emmett Berry. Henri Renaud, 
Benost Quersin and Dave Pochonet. He 
also made some modern sides for Club 
Francais du Disque. 

Many jazz sessions have taken place 
at the Club St. Germain and at the 
Tabou. All the best French musicians 
are there and also to be heard is Chet 
Baker, the Gerry Mulligan group and 
an outstanding Belgian guitarist, Rene 
Thomas. 

x 

The Modern Jazz Quartet will eventu- 
ally play the Paris Olympia theatre in 
June. 

D. W. MAKMADUKE 


Benny famous 


On one Long Play Record containing the following: 


Avalon (Quartet); One o'clock jump; 
Don’t be that way; Stompin’ at the Savoy; 
Down South Camp Meeting; Sing, sing, sing; 
And the Angels sing; King Porter Stomp, 

Bugle call rag 
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‘HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 33; R.P.M.RECORDS 


DLPII16 


Original recordings that helped to make 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
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CHILO OF 2 


HODGES LAWRENCE BROWN 


FUP OS EMMETT BERRY 
COUNT 
HOLIDAY LovErT 
GENT KRUPA MACHITO 

PRA. QUICHE 


CHARLIE 


OUR BEST, No.1 


Tenderly (OSCAR PETERSON with Ray Brown, bass); 

Up 'n Adam (LESTER YOUNG QUARTET); 

Port of Rico (ILLINOIS JACQUET and his Orchestra); 
Dale's Wail (ROY ELDRIDGE QUINTET); 

Bloomdido (CHARLIE PARKER and his Orchestra) 

The Carioca (CHICO O'FARRILL and his Orchestra); 
Castle Rock (JOHNNY HODGES and his Orchestra); 
Flying home (FLIP PHILLIPS with MACHITO and his Orchestra). 
Paradise squat (COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra); 
Yesterdays (BILLIE HOLIDAY and her Orchestra); 

St. Louis Blues (THE GENE KRUPA TRIO); 

Stars fell on Alabama (STAN GETZ QUINTET) 33CX10022 


\\. 
TRADE MARK \ 


LOWE PLATERE opm RECORD 


JAM CSSSION, No.2 


(The artists in order of appearance: COUNT BASIE, pno.}; 
JOHN SIMMONS, bs.3 PYDDY RICH, dms.3; FREDDIE GREENE, gtr.; 
STAN GETZ, ten. sax.; WARDELL GRAY, ten. sax.3 

HARRY EDISON, tpt.3; BENNY CARTER, alto sax.}; 

WILLIE SMITH, alto sax.s BUDDY DE FRANCO, clt.) 


Oh lady be good 


(COUNT BASIE, organ; JCHN SIMMONS, bs.s BUDDY RICH, dms.3 
FREDDIE GREENE, gtr.s; BENNY CARTER, alto sax.; 
WILLIE SMITH, alto sax.; BUDDY DE FRANCO, clt.}3 


HARRY EDISON, tpt.; WARDELL GRAY, ten. sax.3 STAN GETZ, 
ten. sax. 


Blues for the Count and Oscar 33CX10021 


BILLIE HOLIDAY and her Orchestra 


Love me or leave me; 
I thought about you 1LB10020 


LIONEL HAMPTON and his Big Orchestra 


Midnight sun}; 
Airmail special (featuring Buddy Rich, drums) 1LB10021 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 


Roll ‘em Pete (vocal: Joe Williams) 3 
April in Paris LB10022 


the greatest jazz repertoire in the world —on 
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THE DIDACTIC MR. WILSON 
TEDDY WILSON (with Buddy Rich, drums; John Simmons, bass) 


OUR BEST, No.2 


; New D.B. Blues (LESTER YOUNG QUARTET); : 
tr. 5 I let a song go out of my heart (AL HIBBLER with the Oh lady be goods Darn that dream; 
Orchestra of LEROY LOVETT); Tea for two; The one I love; 


Pot Luck (STAN GETZ QUINTET); 
Gone with the wind (BENNY CARTER QUINTET); 
Easy going bounce (JOHNNY HODGES and his Orchestra); 
Lover (CHARLIE VENTURA QUARTET); 
365 Tenderly (BEN WEBSTER and his, Orchestra); 


It's the of the town (LIZZIE GILLESPIE - 
STAN GETZ SEXTET); 


Sportin' life (BUDDY RICH and his Orchestra); 
‘ox. Titoro (BUDDY DE FRANCO QUARTET); 
Loris (LOUIS QUINTET) 33CX10023 


(with Denzil Best, drums; Aaron Bell, bass) 
Tenderly; Emalines Liza3 
Everything happens to me 3309019 


PHILHARMONIC INC.) 


ILLINOIS JACQUET and his Obeliiiten 


i learnin' the blues} Honeysuckle rose 1LB10023 All recorded under the personal 


THE STAN GETZ QUINTET re 
supervision of Norman Granz 


Thanks for the memory}; 
How deep is the ocean (How high is the sky) LB10024 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Atlen, Toay. Check yourse:f, baby; Especially 
SPECIALITY 570 
Auld, Georgie. In the land of hi-fi; For you; 
Unti. the real thing comes a‘ong; Tipp-n’ in; 
Sunday kind of love: I may be wrong; Swingin’ 
in the Moore Park; If I loved you; Dinah; They 
can’t take that away from me; My Bue heaven; 
Love is just around the corner 
EMARCY MG 36060 
Bak::, Jane. Sing on, baby; Boom-de-de-boom 
VICTOR 6425 
Barlow, Dean. Hi, ya, baby; As God is my judge 
DAVIS 444 
Basie, Count (vocals by Joe Williams; arr. and 
cond. Buddy Bregman!). As I love you: Stop, 
don’t! VERVE V—2004 
Bethlehem’s Best (McGhee, Braff, Winding, 
Shavers, Pettiford, Hinton, J. J. Johnson, Me! 
Torme, Carmen McRae, etc.). Biue silhouette: 
Tune for Tex; Tweed'!es: My romance; Easy 
living: S!ugger; They can’t take that away from 
me: Pic and Pat; Just Max; Jamboree Jones; 
Ke ly Green: Stardust; I’ve got it bad: Gong 
rock; Angus: September song: S’nice; Biue who; 
Come back to Sorrento; Wigville; Count Bill: 
Down in the depths of the 90th Floor; West 
Cost'ng: Jr.; B!ame it on my youth; You stepped 
out of a dream; Emaline; Pulling strings: The 
girl with the flaxen hair; Stairway to the Stein- 
way: Easy to love: Mutation: Summer setting: 
Mothe-less child: wind; Let’s get away from 
it all BETHLEHEM Ex LP 6 (3 12 in.) 
Bond, Eddic. Your eyes; Love make a fool 
EKKO 1016 
Bostic, Earl. ‘Cause you're my lover: I love you 
tru’y KING 4883 
Bradley, Will. Celery stalks at midnight; Little 
girl blue; Bradiey’s beans; Down the road a 
piece; My funny Valentine; Sugar hips 
EPIC LN 1127 
Bryant, Rusty. Castle rock; all nite song; Pink 
champagne; Slow drag; House rocker; Blow, 
Rusty, b'ow: Back street; Honeydripper; Hot 
fudge; Moonlight garden stomp: Rid'n’ with 
Rusty: Hanka boo DOT DLP 3006 
Frankie and Johnny; I need somebody 
DOT 15449 
Brubeck, Dave. Jeepers Creepers: On a little street 
in Singapore: The trolley song; The trolley song 
(rehearsal); I may be wrong; B!ue moon; My 
heart stood still; Let’s fall in love 
FANTASY 3—210 
Buckner, Joe and Tommy Dean. One more mile: 
Straight and ready VEE-JAY 172 
Byrd, Donald (tp; Bernard McKinney, euphonium; 
Yusef Lateef. ts; Barry Harris, p; Alvin Jackson, 
b: Frank Gans, 4d). Parisian thoroughfare; 
Yusef: Shawnuff; Blues; Torsion leve': Woody’n 
you; Dancing in the dark TRANSITION 5 
Calloway, Cab. Little child; The voice 
ABC—PARAMOUNT 9671 
Cando’i, Conte (tp; Bill Holman, ts: Lou Levy, 
p: Leroy Vinnegar, b: Lawrence Marable, d). 
Toots sweet; Jazz city b'ues; My old flame: Full 
count; I’m getting sentimental over you: Four: 
Groovin’ higehr BETHLEHEM BCP—30 
Carrol, Barbara. Everything I’ve got be'ongs to 
you; It’s all right with me; Happiness is a thing 
called Joe; Almost like being in love: Love is 
a simp'e thing; Get happy: Two ladies in de 
shade of de banana tree; My heart belongs to 
daddy: You’re mine, you; Have you met, Miss 
Jones?; I’m glad there is you: Barbara’s carol 
VICTOR LPM 1137 
Carrol], Ruth. Partners for life; One honest love 
KING 4873 
Christy, Potato Lee. What did I do?: My heart 
goes didd!y bum TUXEDO 907 
Cole, Nat ‘Kine’? (piano, acc. Nelson Riddle). 
Love walked in; My heart stood still; I hear 
music; Tea for two; Imagination: I never knew: 
I get a kick out of vou; If I cou'd be with you: 
Ste'la by Starlight; What can I say after I say 
I’m sorry?: I see your face before me: Just one 
of those things; I didn’t know what time it was: 
Taking a chance on love; April in Paris: I want 
to be happy CAPITOL W—689 
Coney Is'and Kids. Red light, green light. blue 
light JOSIE 791 
Curtis, Eddie. Rich lady from Sugar Hil!: T don’t 
want to be a'one (Jewel Curtis) ATCO 6063 
Diddly, Bo. Diddly wa diddy; I’m longing for a 
woman CHECKER 832 


Diard, Varetta. Darling, listen to the words of 
this song; Mama don’t want 

GROOVE G/4G 0139 

Dupree, Jack. Me and my mule; Failing health 

b'ues KING 4876 


Eldridge, Roy (tp, Oscar Peterson p; Herb Eilis, g; 
Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, d). A foggy day; 
Blue moon; Stormy weather; Sweethearts on 
parade; If I had you; I only have eyes for you; 
Sweet Georgia Brown; The song is ended 

CLEF MG C—683 

Ennis, Ethel. I’ve got you under my skin; You 
better go now JUBILEE 5236 

Fie ds, Herbie (c and ss; Geller, Callette, Gordon, 
Montrose, Paich, Counce, Hamilton, Stu 
Williamson). No word b!ues; The lady is a 
tramp; Baltimore; Nutcracker swing; St. Louis 
blues; Makin’ whoopee; I’m forever counting 
geigers; Id; Skip to me loot; Speak easy 

DECCA DL 8130 

Fitzgerald, Ela (orch. cond. Buddy Bregman). 
Too young for the blues; It’s only a man 

Freeman, Ernie (instr.). Rockin’ around; Lost 
dreams IMPERIAL 5381 

Goodman, Benny. Get happy; Between the devil 
and the deep blue sea; Liza; I'll always be in 
love with you; Smake dreams; I know that you 
know; Blue skies; If dreams come true; Opus 
3/4; Where or when; Peter Piper; Walk, Jennie, 
walk, There’s a small hotel; Ida, sweet as apple 
cider; ’Tain’t no use; ’Swonderful; Organ 
grinder’s swing; Louise; Sent for you yesterday; 
Sugar; Minnie the Moocher’s wedding day: It’s 
been so long; Goody goody; House hop; When 
Buddha smiles; You turned the tables on me; 
Always; Basin Street Blues; Bei mir bist du 
schon; Peckin’; Anything for you; I must have 
that man; Ti-pi-tin; Eeeny, meeny, miney mo; 
Silfouetted in the moonlight; Farewe!l b:ues; I 
want to be happy; Rosetta; Can’t we be friends; 
Goodnight my love; I can’t give you anything 
but love, baby; When you and I were young, 
Maggie; Rose of Washington Square; This year’s 
gisses; Sweet Lorraine; Loch Lamand; Lullaby in 
Rhythm; Mad house; Alexander’s Ragtime Band; 
More than you know; If I could be with you; 
Too good to be true; Sing for your supper; Jam 
session; Somebody loves me; This can’t be love: 
Tea for two; I’m a ding dong daddy; You can’t 
pull the wool over my eyes; Goodbye 

VICTOR LPT 6703, 5 12 in. LPs 
Down South Camp Meetin’; Avalaon; King 
Porter Stomp; Moonglow; Sing, Sing, Sing; And 
the ange’s sing; One o'clock jump; Don’t be that 
way; Bug'e call rag; Stompin’ at the Savoy: 
Goodbye VICTOR LMP 1099 

Gordon, Big Mike. Walkin’ slippin’, slidin’; You 
don’t want me no more BATON 215 

Green, Rudy. My mumblin’ baby; Cool lovin’ 

EXCELLO 2074 

Record hop; Keep on loving 
me KING 4878 

Gryce, Gigi (as; Art Farmer, tp; Eddie Bert, Jimmy 
Cleveland, tb; Danny Bank, Cecil Payne, bs; 
Gunther Schuller, Julius Watkins, Fr. horns; 
Horace Silver, p; Oscar Pettiford, b; Bill Barber, 
tuba; Art Blakey, Kenny Clarke, d; Ernestine 
Anderson, vocal). Speculation; In a meditating 
mood: Social call; Smoke signal; The one I 

love; Kerry dance; 

(as; Thelonious Monk, p; Percy Heath, b; Art 
Blakey, d). Shuffle boil; Brake’s sake; Gallop’s 
gallop;. Nica’s tempo SIGNAL S—1201 

Guarneri, Johnny. A kiss to remember: Pipsqueak 
parade BARCLAY 1306 

Hampton, Lionel (vibes, d and p; Charlie Shavers, 
tp; Willie Smith, as; Corky Corcoran, ts; Milt 
Buckner, p; Jackie Mills, Lee Young, d). Per- 
dido; That’s my desire: Central Ave. Breakdown; 
Kaba’s b!ues; Hamp’s boogie woogie; Flying 
home GENE NORMAN 15 

Harper, Toni (vocal; acc. Oscar Peterson Trio). 
Can’t we be friends; I could write a book: 
Gone with the wind; Singin’ in the rain; Love 
for sale; Just a sittin’ and a rockin’; A foggy 
day; You don’t know what love is; Bewitched, 
bothered and bewildered; Little girl blue; You 
took advantage of me; Like someone in love 

VERVE MG V—2001 

Hawkins, Screaming Jay. Take me back; I is 

GRAND 135 

Ta'k about me; Even though WING 90055 
Hooker, John Lee. Wobbling baby; Goin’ south 
CHART 609 

Hopkins, Lightnin’. Lonesome in your home: 
Hopkins’ sky hop (instr.) HERALD 471 

Howlin’ Wo!f. Smokestacklightning; You can’t be 


mama 
Greer, Big John. 


beat CHESS 1618 
Jackson, Hey. Rock and roll march; Sixteen 
teens JOSIE 789 


James, Elmore. Wild about you; Long tall woman 
MODERN 9383 
Jazz A‘l Stars, The 1956. Moritat; Lisbon antiqua 
VICTOR 6418 
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Jennings, Bill. 


Day train; Three little words 
KING 4877 
Johnson, Bud (instr.). I heard that song before: 


Windbag VICTOR 6412 
Jones, Jonah. Come sit by me; God loves you, 
child GROOVE 0140 
Jordan, Louis. Rock ‘n’ roll call; Baby, you’re 
just too much VIK 0192 
Kenner, Chris. Don’t let her pin that charge on 
me; Grandma's house BATON 220 


Kenton, Stan. Baa-too-kee; Winter in Madrid 
CAPITOL 3345 
King, Teddi. I'll never be the same: My funny 


litt'e lover CORAL 61578 

Mr. Wonderful: Are you sipping through my 

fingers VICTOR 6392 
Lee, Mabel. He's my guy; Dearest dream 


HULL 712 

Lewis ,Smiley. Ain't gonna do it: One night 
IMPERIAL 5380 
Lightnin’, Sim. Just made twenty-one; Sugar 
Plum EXCELLO 2075 
Little Richard. Long tall Sally: S‘ippin’ and 
slidin’ SPECIALITY 572 

Little Walter. Who; li ain't right 

CHECKER 832 
Love, Preston. That's all right, baby: Ali Baba’s 


boogie ULTRA 103 
Groove juice; If you evere get lonesome 
ULTRA 101 


Lowe, Mundell (g; Dick Hyman, p and org.: 
Trigger Alpert, b; Ed. Shaugnessy, d). Will you 
still be mine?; I guess I'll have to change my 
pian; I’ll never be the same; All of you; Yes, 
sir, that’s my baby; The night we called it a 
day: Bach revisited; Cheek to creek: Far from 
vanilla RIVERSIDE RLP 12—201 

Lynn, Gloria. Cool daddy; Affection 

EMBER 1002 

Mariano, Charlie (as; John Williams, p: Max 
Bennett, b: Mel Lewis, d). Johnny one-note: 
The very thought of you; Smoke gets in your 
eyes; King for a day; Darn that dream; Floor- 
mat blues; I heard you cried last night 

BETHLEHEM BCP—25 

Marvin and Johnny. Wonderful, wonderful one: 
Yes. I do MODERN 982 

McCollough, Lloyd. What goes on in your 
heart?: Until I love again EKKO 1023 

McCracklin, Jimmy. It’s all right: Fare you 
well HOLLYWOOD 1054 

McShann, Jay (Patricia Bowman, vocals). I’ve 
got news for you; My darkest night 

VEE JAY 179 

Comes love: Mountain high. 

MERCURY 70798 

Metcalf, Louis. Under the Harlem moon: 
Frenchman’s boogie FRANWIL 5026 
Rock your b!ues away; Sugar-coated love 

FRANWIL 5027 

Miles, Lizzie (acc. Red Camp, p, and Tony 
Almerico band). Take va finger off it; Who's 
sorry now; Robert E. Lee; Please don’t talk 
about me: Georgia; Bill Bai'ey; Cottage for sale; 
Mama don’t allow it; Ballin’ the jack: World is 
witing; Tishomingo; Chinatown; Silvery moon: 
Dyin’ rag COOK 1183 
Lonesomest gal in town; Strut it babe; Lemme 
bring my c'othes back home; How could I 
feel blue; Let the rest of the world go by; 
Mammv’s litt'e coal b'ack rose; Sister Kate: 

Alexander’s ragtime band; Somebody loves me: 
Dinah: I ain’t got nobody; Darktown strutters’ 
ball; The one I love; Melancho'y baby 

COOK 1184 

Modern Music from Indiana University (Jerry 
Coker composes, arranges, p'ays). _Limehouse 
blues; O'd crinkletoes: Opus No. 1; Red Kelly’s 
h'ues: Nancv with the laughing face; Kigeria: 
You gotta show me; It’s you or no one; Jack’s 
acts; This is always; Lost April: Clare-ity 

FANTASY 3—214 

Modern Music from San Francisco. Vine Guaraldi 
Ouartet; Calling Dr. Funk; Between 8th and 
9th on Mission St.: Ron Crotty Trio; Ginza, The 
masquerade is over; The night we called it a day: 
Jerry Dodgion Quartet; Miss Jackie’s dish; The 
grove FANTASY 3—213 

Montrose. Jack (ftg. Bob Gordon, Conte Candoli, 
Shelly Manne). Listen hear; Bewitched, bother- 
ed and bewildered; Some good fun blues; Fools 
rush in; Speak easy; Credo; Pretty: That old 
feeling PACIFIC JAZZ 1208 


Merril), Helen. 
valley low 
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Moose, Joan. Talkin’ *bout me; Wrong-doin® 
woman ULTRA 102 
Mulligan, Gerry (bs; Zoot Sims, ts; Bob Brook- 
meyer, tb; Jon Eardley, tp; Dave Bailey, d; 
Peck Morrison, b). Mud bug; Sweet and lovely; 
Apple core; Nights of the turntable; Broadway; 
Everything happens to me; The lady is a tramp; 
Bern-e’s tune EMARCY MG 36056 
New Chamber Jazz. Swingin’ till the girls come 
home; When I fall in love; Love walked in; 
Jim and Andy’s; Sid’s bid; Little bandmaster 
EPIC LN 1124 
O'Day, Anita (orch. cond. Buddy Bregman). 
You're on top; Honeysuckle rose; Nightingale 
sang in Berke'ey Square; Who cares’; I can’t 
get started; Fine and dandy; As long as I 
live; No moon at all; Time after time; I'll see 
you in my dreams; I fall in love too easily; 
Beautiful love VERVE MG V—2000 
The getaway and the chase; Honeysuckle rose 
VERVE V—2001 
Pate, Johnnie (b: Ronnell Bright, p; Charles 
Walton, d). Montoona; A foggy day; Oo, 
you're a livin’ doll; Midnight sun; For the love 
of Mike; I can’t go through life without you; 
Easy livin’; This can’t be love 
TALISMAN TLP—I 
Partridge, Prince. Hen party; Get back 
CREST 1009 
Peterson, Oscar (with strings, arr. and cond. 
Russell Garcia). Ruby; Stars fell in Alabama; 
Biack coffee; Laura; The boy next door; Our 
waltz; Tenderly; I thought about you; I only 
have eyes for you; Stella by starlight; A Sunday 
kind of love; It could happen to you 
VERVE MG V—2002 
Powell ,Jesse. Can't he:p myself; 1 and 2 


Price, Lloyd. I yi yi gomen-a-sai; Woe ho 
SPECIALITY 371 

Prysock, Red. Zip; Red speaks 

MERCURY 70787 
Reed, Lucy. Inch love; My love is a wanderer; 
Because we're kids; It’s all right with me; 
There’s a boat that’s leaving for New York; 
It’s a lazy afternoon; Out of this world; Little 
girl blue; Fools fall in love; Fiying down to 
Rio; You may not love me; My time of day 
FANTASY 3—212 
Ricks, Jimmy. I'll always be in love with you; 
Boots and sadd‘es JUBILEE 5237 
Schaff, Murry. The unfinished rock; Ooh, how I 
love ya JOSIE 788 
Shank, Bud. Low life; With the wind and the 
rain in your hair; You are too beautiful; When 
your lover has gone; Rustic hop; Wailing 
vessel; Cool fool; Little girl blues; Sing some- 
thing simp'e; You don’t know what love is; 
Valve in head PACIFI CJAZZ PJ—1213 


Sugar and Spice. Hey, Joe, let me know; Indeed 
1 jiove you MERCURY 70788 
Tony and Barbara. It hurts me so; Check your- 
se.f ULTRA 104 
Tjader, Cal. Moten swing; I’ve never been in love 
before; There will never be another you; How 
about you?; Jeepers creepers; A minor goof; 
My one and on.y love; Imagination; I'll know; 
Brew’s biues. NTASY 3—211 
Touff, Cy (ftg. Harry Ed!son, Richie Kamuca, Pete 
Jo.ly, Russ Freeman). Keester parade; TNT; 
What am I here for?; Groover walin’; Prez- 
ence; Haif-past jumping time; A smooth one; 
Primitive cats PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1211 
Twardzik, Richard Russ Freeman. A crutch for 
the crab; Albuquerque Social Swing; Bess, you 
is my woman; The yeitow tango; "Round about 
midnight; I'll remember April; You stepped out 
of a dream; Don’t worry ‘bout me; Bock’s tops; 
Yesterday’s gardenias; At last; Backfield in 
motion PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1212 
Vaughan, Sarah. Over the rainbow; Soon; Chero- 
kee; I'll never smile again; Don’t be on the 
outside; How high the moon; It shouldn't 
happen to a dream: Sometimes I’m_ happy; 
Maybe; An occasional man; Why Can’t 1”; 


Oh, my EMARCY MG 36058 
Weaver, ‘Joe. Baby, I love you so; It must be 
love FORTUNE 825 


Whitfie'd, Smoki. Take the hint; Function at 
the junction CREST 1010 
Willis, Chuck. Come on home; It were you 
PKEH 7067 
Yaged, Sol (c; Ken Kersey, p; Harry Sheppard, 
vibes; Mort Herbert, b; Mickey Sheen, d). 
Yacht C.ub swing; Easy living; Love me or leave 
me; I'll never be the same; It might as well be 
spring: Auf widersehn, my deal; Lu‘u’s back in 
town; After you’ve gone 
HERALD HLP 0103 


KENTON (Continued) 


tra does not swing. Its strength lies in the 
dexterous arrangements; its smart skow- 
manship and its talented array of soloists. 
It is predicted that the orchestra will 
have a very successful tour, for in their 
leader they have a man of most pleasing 
personality, both on and off the stage. 
As a rhythmic unit they bring exactly 
nothing to jazz, but as players of modern 
progressive arrangements, drilled to com- 
plete faultlessness, they are bound to 
attract a large following from _ those 
newly interested in modern music. 


EMMETT BERRY 


KENTON (Continued) 


that little of his work has been released 
over here. 

Trumpet player Sam Noto was a little 
worried about the infamous Albert Hall 
acoustics. Before the show, he ventured: 
“Perhaps the audience will absorb a lot 
of sound”, but during the interval he 
lightly complained, “we're all blowing 
hard, but nothing is happening!” From 
the short time I was able to talk to the 
rest of the band I learnt from Vinnie 
Tano that he had played trumpet with 
Tommy Dorsey, Ray Anthony and had 
had a long spell with Lionel Hampton; 
that French horn player Irving Rosent- 
hall had spent most of his playing career 
with the Hollywood symphony orchestra, 
but that he was a jazzman at heart; and 
that Curtis Counce — who received a 
tumultuous ovation at both the Albert 
Hall and Gaumont State concerts — is 
tickled to death to be with the Kenton 
band and was quite “knocked-out” by 
the reception he had received. 


As for Stan Kenton himself, he was 
quite unable to find words to describe 
the way he felt about being in Britain. 
“Its just wonderful!” he said. “We've 
waited so long for this and we are going 
to do everything we can to make this 
tour a success. It's a hard tour but 
we're going to enjoy every minute of it.” 

This blonde, genial giant of a man is 
almost a living symbol of the music he 
plays. Big, strong, impressive and pur- 
poseful, his lean 6ft. 4in. frame 
dominates the stage, but he is lavish in 
his praise of his musicians at all times, 
and they on the other hand were all keen 
to tell you that Stan Kenton is in every 
way the best band leader in the world to 
work for. 
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CHOLER FOR CLARKE 
Dear Sir, 

I can scarcely remember feeling more 
furious than when I read Berta Wood's 
article (J. J., Feb.). 

How anyone can put down such rub- 
bish and then have it printed is impos- 
sible to understand, for she spends 50 
lines of valuable space trying to make 
Kenny Clarke look a fool. Her case 
against him is that Kenny, who has played 
with musicians of the Swing era, and 
Bop age, today plays the jazz of today, 
and tomorrow will play tomorrow’s jazz. 
It is not a case of playing with his tongue 
in his cheek, but keeping up with the 
times—a natural change to most jazz 
players who are real musicians. Gil- 
lespie, Parker, Max Roach, Miles Davis 
and many others have done the same 
thing. 

The trouble is that Berta thinks that 
traditional jazz, swing, bop and other 
forms of jazz are completely different and 
that a player has to confine himself to 
one type only. 

M. PASSMORE, 
Goodnestone, Nr. Canterbury. 


SEEING’S BELIEVING ! 


Dear Sirs, 

Some of the 3509 “mouldy” records in 
my collection, I know, are very rare but 
if J. S. Shipman is right when he says 
that the Paramount cut of “Little Joe” 
by Cassino Simpson and Laura Rucker 
“was definitely not issued on SD?103”, 
I have that rarest of all items—a record 
that was never issued. 

However, because it was through Dave 
Carey’s kind and efficient services, I com- 
piled my treasured Lyttelton, Bell, Barber 
et al collection, and because Discographer 
Shipman is virtually a neighbour of mine 
(although I have never met the gentle- 
man), I feel obligated, at the risk of 
immediate devaluation of my copy, to 
submit to you a print proof of the label. 

Let the Simpson discography stand as 
printed in the November Journal; let Mr. 
Carey return to his cymbals and my 
corresponcgence—and let Mr. Shipman 
continue his sincere and, for my part, 
appreciated efforts. 


RAYMOND A. SMITH 
Saxonville, Mass., U.S.A. 


ANYTHING NEU ? 
Dear Sir, 

I am planning to bring my Bill Harris 
discography up to date. Would you 
please mention this in your next Jazz 
Journal. as I am interested in receiving 
any additions, corrections and omissions 
to my discography as printed in your 


magazine. 
ROBERT J. NEU 
2233 W. Roosevelt Drive 
Milwaukee 9, U.S.A. 


SWEET LETTER FROM 


DANCE ATTENDANCE ? 
Dear Sir, 

Nowadays in our schools, colleges and 
universities, there is a strong trend to- 
wards traditional jazz for listening and 
also for playing. This is important be- 
cause we are going to be the backbone of 
the musicians and followers of jazz in 
the future. The big jazz clubs in our 
towns and cities receive more of the 
attention, and this should be so. How- 
ever the small clubs of our places of 
learning, that are becoming increasingly 
popular, should not be forgotten. 

We in our school are trying to spread 
the movement among the uninitiated. 
Members of our club are continually ask- 
ing ““Why not have a band down to play 
here”. In our turn we ask the authorities 
who tell us it would cost too much. 
However, from past experience we know 
that masters’ knowledge of the difference 
between jazz and dance bands is some- 
what hazy. We have thought over the 
situation. The conclusion we arrived at 
was that as jazz is supposed to be played 
for the love of it rather than the money, 
it shouldn’t cost too much. 

We would, therefore, be extremely 
pleased to hear from any reader who 
knows where a good band (an amateur 
one would be equally welcome) may be 
obtained for a one-night stand at a 
reasonable price, or applications by 
actual bands; and so help to gain jazz a 
firm footing in’yet another public school. 

JOHN ROBERTS 


Sec., Allhallows Jazz Club’ 


Rousden, Lyme Regis 


CANINE CRITICISM 
Dear Sir. 

Poor Hentoff is at it again, I see. He 
is as well conditioned as one of Pavlov’s 
dogs to recite the formula in his letter 
in the January J. J. whenever a revivalist 
band, no matter what its competence, its 
accomplishments, or its aims, is men- 
tioned. It seems to me that he owes it 
to his unfortunate readers to get a new 
slogan; having repeated virtually the same 
words (right down to the mention of 
Mozart) for too many years, he has be- 
come as monotonous as some of the 
bands he castigates. As for the more 
serious matter of the contradictions in- 
herent in the formula, its implications 
(the absurdity of which even he would 
be quick to admit), and the double 
standard that accompanies the applica- 
tion of his dicta, one might as well try 
to convince one of the dogs that dinner 
will not be served every time the bell 
rings as to try to point these out to the 
poor chap. 

It is more than the spirit of “de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum” which prompts me to 
protest Mr. Melville’s characterisation of 
the late James P. Johnson’s character as 
“somewhat dilettante and ineffectual”. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that he 
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had a record of accomplishment equalled 
by few men in jazz; the variety of fields 
in which he scored solid successes is very 
impressive indeed. Really, to parade his 
merits—super soloist; accompanist with- 
out peer; influential teacher; skilled band 
pianist; “hit” tune writer; composer of 
at least one musical comedy which scored 
a “succes d’estime”, film music, and 
“serious” music which at the very least 
had its hearing—and then to call this the 
fruits of a dilettante and ineffectual career 
is to pervert the meaning of words. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Melville might be in- 
terested in learning that, according to 
“They All Played Ragtime”, Johnson's 
“Harlem Symphony” was played, not 
only at Carnegie Hall, but at “the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music”, other American 
cities, as well as in Germany, Peru and 
Brazil. “Jasmine” (Jazz-o-Mine) Con- 
certo was played at the Hecksher founda- 
tion in Manhattan in 1943, as well as 
by the Brooklyn, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia Symphonies”. Also, according 
to information I have (that mysterious 
phrase), Perry Bradford directed the 
orchestra in the film “St. Louis Blues” 
(was it really made in Hollywood?) which 
did include James P. on piano, as well 
as Thomas Morris, Joe Smith, Buster 
Bailey, Happy Cauldwell, and Kaiser 
Marshali; J. Rosamunde Johnson, well 
known Negro musician, directed the 
mixed choir. 

Mr. Goodwin (who seems to be labour- 
ing under the illusion Charlie Mari- 
ano is a trumpeter—January issue) should 
be interested to learn that the East- 
West All Stars comprise Kinney Dorham 
and Conte Condoli, playing wailing 
trumpets; Phil Woods, swinging alto; Al 
Cohn, wailing swinging tenor; Jimmy 
Jones swinging a wailing piano; Joc 
Benjamin swailing winging bass; and Roy 
Haynes drailing a winging set of drums. 


J. S. SHIPMAN 
Auburndale, Mass., U.S.A. 


IT COMES ALL WAYS 
Dear Sir, 

Though my copy of Jazz Journal 
reaches me a month late, I am, nevertl.e- 
less, an avid reader. 

Out here, jazz has a considerable fol- 
lowing, with programmes from Radio 
Malaya and Rediffusion. The programme 
on the latter is scripted by a friend of 
mine. and draws much of its authorita- 
tive information from Jazz Journal. 

Although, at this distance, I am liable to 
be a bit dated, I must say your magazine 
keeps me up to date in a world of rick- 
shaws, tri-shaws and Chinese love songs. 
It is passed around to other interested 
jazz fans, and has on occasions reached 
me by helicopter, parachute, jeep and 
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J.R.R.A. COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 


64, Hurst Street, 
Birmingham 5. 


CARDIFF 
City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 

Cardiff. 


CROYDON 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 

Nottingham. 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 
126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dubell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, ‘V.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London W.C.2. 


LONDON (continued) 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 
The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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RECORD REVIEWS (from page 24) 


a great deal on their natural gift for 
rhythm (or beat if you wish), I never 
heard any group who are able to sing 
with more intense rhythmical feeling than 
do this choir. S.T. 


WEST COAST JAZZ 
East Of The Sun; Four; Suddenly 
It's Spring — Night in Tunisia; 
Summertime; Shine 

(COLUMBIA 33CX 10018—39s. 74d.) 

Although called West Coast the music 
here to my ear is much more swingingly 
East than West. Stan Getz plays with 
fine feeling on all tracks and I sure has 
never put on better performances than 
he does on the bouncing version of 
“Shine”, and the strangely beautiful 
“Summertime”. But although Getz is 
undoubtedly the star performer, do not 
miss the excellent piano of Lou Levy, or 
the tasteful trumpetings of Conte Candoli. 
The latter forgoes his screaming and pro- 
duces some thoughtful improvisations: 
whilst the former is extremely interesting 
in everything he does. 

The rhythm section provide a sure and 
firm foundation for all the soloists, the 
bass playing of Vinnegar being out- 
standing. 

Conte Candoli (tpt), Stan Getz (ten), Lou Levy 
4pno), Leroy Vinnegar (bass), Shelley Manne (drs). 
Hollywood, August 1955. 


CLAUDE WILLIAMSON TRIO 
Get Happy: On The Atchison, 


Topeka, and Santa Fe; Spring 1s 

Here; Like Someone In Love — Of 

Thee I Sing; Don’t Get Around 

Much Anymore; Yesterdays; Be- 

tween The Devil — the Deep Blue 
a 


(CAPITOL LC 6804—-25s. 04d.) 


Although you'll notice a distinct Bud 
Powell influence, particularly on “Get 
Happy”, there’s also snatches of Horace 
Silver interwoven with the “blowing” 
sequences, and “Spring Is Here” prompts 
the well-worn cliche “Shades of Shear- 
ing”. But for all these minor short- 
comings, Williamson is able to sustain 
interest throughout. 


His choice of material is excellent for 
although “Topeka” may seem a little out 
of place, it certainly fits well into the 
general pattern of events. A revival of 
Gershwin’s “Of Thee I Sing’, taken at a 
frantic tempo, serves the double purpose 
of being good jazz and also a demonstra- 
tion piece for Claude’s superlative key- 
board technique. 

“Someone” and “Yesterdays” are un- 
accompanied piano solos, the former 
employing a pretty, maybe even just a 
little over-fussy, intro on celeste. Duke 
Ellington’s “Don’t Get Around” is taken 
at an easy, relaxed, pace, and “Devil” 
borrows quite unashamedly from the 
John Lewis style of piano playing. 

Finally, the rhythm secitons; both 
teams, by virtue of their swinging, un- 
obtrusive support, succeed in stating an 


object lesson for piano accompaniment. 


Claude Williamson (pno), with Max Bennett (bs), 
Stan Levey (dms) on ‘‘Sing’’, ‘‘Devil’’, and 
‘Spring’? Buddy Clarke (bs), Larry Bunker (dms), 
on ‘‘Happy’’, ‘‘Topeka’’, and ‘‘Anymore’’. 
““Yesterdavs’’ and ‘‘Someone’’ unaccompanied. 


JIMMY YANCEY 


Yancey’s Mixture; Death Letter 

Blues; Midnight Stomp—Boodlin’; 

At The Window; Sweet Patootie; 
The Rocks 


(VOGUE LDE166—29s. 64d.) 


The seven tracks heard on this record 
were originally cut for Session label in 
1941, along with several other titles. 
Yancey belongs strictly to the primitive 
school, and as such he was one of the 
pioneers in introducing the boogie woogie 
style as it is known today. His style is 
simple yet subtle, and I find his playing 
the most listenable of that school. 

His performance is, in a way, all the 
more remarkable for the fact that he gave 
up professional engagements in the 
‘twenties, and exercised his talents only 
in a casual way from that time onwards. 
This is exciting music, with a strong link 
with the past, although the recordings 
are comparatively modern. 

The Jazz Immortals series issued by 
Vogue seems a commendable attempt to 
put out some of the better pieces of old 
jazz, and I hope to see it continue by 
further releases. 

G.L. 


For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1954) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bo!den’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
M'serere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. 
post free. 
RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
KING JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 


JAZZ JOURNAL—1955 
Bound cloth covers; gold blocked 
Price 32/6—post free 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 9d. post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines Fats Waller 
Josh White 
10d. each pius 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 


Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 1/6 post free. 


— Classified Advertisements — 


‘All classified advertisements mus\ 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


The Pocket Treasury of AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE: Edited by B. A. Botkin 
This abridgement contains about one third 
—the cream—of A TREASURY OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 407 pages, 
index, text, ballads, music. Post free 2/9. 
MAGNETIC RECORDING HANDBOOK: 
by R. E. B. Hickman. A mass of informa- 
tion on magnetic recording previously only 
available from a wide variety of sources. 


Approx. 200 pages, fully illustrated. Post 
free, 22/- 

W. E. Harrison & Sons Ltd., Postal Sales 
Department, The Ancient House, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 


AMERICAN LPs for sale. Traditional 
swing and modern. None issued in this 
country W. Heughan, 6% Alexandra 
Crescent, Dewsbury 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS jazz 
records bought. W. Moxsom, 2(6 Forest 
Rd., London, 7.17. (LAR 1880) 


600 1,.ditional, ete., records for sale. 
also 116 Catalogues Twelve page listing 
free David F. Evans, 35 .Shrubbery 
Avenue, Worcester. 

THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness 
Genuine introductions 
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Friendships, Pen and Personal.  Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
Sd stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8. 

A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
Mmagazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3, Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger, 1604), 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 


CE 


ay. 


that 


that 


Just A REMINDER! * 


WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE JAZZ FAN 
FROM A NEEDLE TO A JAZZ BAND 


WE SEND ALL RECORDS TO INLAND CUSTOMERS 
POSTAGE AND PACKING FREE 


WE HAVE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN ALMOST 
THIRTY DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


MOST EXPORTS CAN BE SENT FREE OF 
BRITISH PURCHASE TAX 


Presumably one of the above is of interest to YOU! 


So drop a line now to: 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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NEW ISSUES, MARCH, 1956 


VOGUE Long Playing 33; rpm 


LDE 163 
CHET BAKER 
ENSEMBLE 


LDE 164 
BOB BROOKMEYER 
QUARTET 


LDE 170 
GENE NORMAN 
PRESENTS 


“4 Saxophones in 12 Tones” 


LDE 174 
ART HODES (Piano) 


LAE 12006 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
QUARTET 


(12-inch) 


LAE 12013 
GENE NORMAN 
PRESENTS 
Dixicland Jubilee” with 
FRANK BULL 

NEW ORLEANS 
ALL-STAR BAND 


VOGUE Extended Play 45 rpm 


BILL McGUFFIE 


EPV 1117 The Carioca; Stardust; 
Donkey Serenade; Isle 
Of Capri. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
QUARTET 


EPV 1122 Polka Dots And Moon- 
beams; Blues Going Up 


BOB BROOKMEYER 
QUARTET 


EPV 1123 Doe Eyes; Isn't It 
Romantic; Liberty 
Bells; Body And Soul 


MARTIAL SOLAL TRIO 


EPV 1124 My Funny Valentine; 
The Song Is You; 
Ridikiool; You Go To 
My Head 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


EPV 1125 There’s Not A Friend 
Like Jesus; I’m Getting 
Nearer My Home; 
Walk With Me; Even 

Me 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


EPV 1126 Mamie’s Blues; Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues; King 
Porter Stomp: The 
Crave 


VOGUE 78 rpm 


EDDIE LAGUNA 
Presents ‘‘After Hours 
Jam Session” by 
HARRY EDISON 
SEXTET 


V 2360 Ode To A Giant; Get 
Happy 


JIMMY YANCEY 
(Piano Solo) 
V 2365 Hoodlin’; The Rocks 


SIDNEY BECHET 
with Andre Reweliotty 
Orchestra 


“Golden Disc” Concert 
V 2367 Charleston; Swanee River 


SIDNEY BECHET 
with Claude Luter 
Orchestra 


V 2366 Viper Mad; High Society 


BECHET—NICHOLAS 
Blue Five 


V 2371 Bechet’s Fantasy; Old 
Stack O'lee Blues 


VOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent 
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